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THE TEACHERS’ COURSE IN ARITHMETIC 
IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


A PLEA FOR PROFESSIONALIZED SUBJECT MATTER 


BY CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 


HAT training is necessary to prepare high school graduates to 
teach arithmetic and other subjects in the modern elementary 
school? ‘This question has come to be a very important one in every 
normal school and particularly in those normal schools which still have 
a two-year course at the end of which the students accept positions to 
teach. This question is a difficult one to answer because teachers 
to-day need a much broader professional training than formerly. One 
attempt to solve this problem has been to increase the length of the 
normal school course from two years to four years, but even in those 
schools where the four-year course exists comparatively few students 
remain to complete it, the large majority accepting positions after 
finishing the two-year or the three-year curricula offered in those 
schools. Hence, how to prepare students in two or three years to 
teach effectively in elementary schools is still a vital question in prac- 
tically all of our normal schools. 

Let us confine this discussion to the teaching of arithmetic and 
review for a moment the types of teachers’ courses in this subject now 
being offered in many of the normal schools of this country. 

If we view the matter in the large we shall find that the majority of 
courses now offered in these schools are of one of the following 
types: 

1. Methods courses. These courses are concerned with the details 
of teaching each topic in arithmetic, the class work often being sup- 
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plemented by the observation of model lessons and the making of 
lesson plans. 

2. Review courses. In such courses the various topics of arithmetic 
are fully reviewed with more or less practice in problem solving. Since 
all students are fairly familiar with the elementary processes taught 
in the first four grades, this review largely centers upon the work of 
the upper grades, often stressing particularly percentage and its 
applications. Such a course is finally of more service to those who 
teach in the intermediate or higher grades than it is to those interested 
in the primary grades. 

3. Advanced courses in mathematics. This work often consists of 
an advanced course in modern business arithmetic together with a 
formal study of the principles of arithmetic on a higher level. In 
some cases this work includes a review of topics in algebra and geom- 
etry and at times even treats of college algebra and trigonometry. 
Such a course has often been encouraged by a desire on the part of 
the administrative authorities to bring the normal school work up to 
a collegiate rank. This type of course is of service to the prospective 
teacher of the upper grades or of junior high school mathematics, 
but it does little to touch the problems of teaching arithmetic in the 
first five grades. 

4. Courses in professionalized subject matter. These courses at- 
tempt to combine the good features of (1), (2), and (3) above, aim- 
ing to look at arithmetic from a broader viewpoint, but at the same 
time so to treat each topic as to give definite help in teaching it in the 
elementary grades. Such a course if properly presented may be of 
far greater professional value to teachers than any of the courses 
mentioned above. Unfortunately this professional type of course is 
not frequently found in our normal schools to-day. 

Combinations and variations of the above types of courses are 
also found, some schools combining types (1) and (2) while others 
offer (3) as a supplement to (1) or (2). We may summarize the 
matter by saying that in a recent survey covering one hundred normal 
schools it was found that over 85 per cent of the teachers’ courses in 
arithmetic given in this country are of types (1), (2), or (3), or 
variations thereof. Evidently courses of type (4), which represent a 
professionalized subject matter, are only beginning to come into 
existence and there is a definite reason why this is so, as will be ex- 
plained later in this article. 

Considering this matter from another viewpoint we find that many 
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of the teachers’ courses in arithmetic of types (2) and (3) in par- 
ticular, and sometimes of type (1), which are given in our normal 
schools to-day, are in general similar to those offered twenty-five years 
ago, yet conditions in our elementary schools have changed very ma- 
terially in that time. Let us review briefly what an elementary school 
teacher needed to know twenty-five years ago compared with the 
demands made upon her to-day. In the first place, she did not have 
to study as many subjects as she does now because the curriculum of 
that time was not so varied as that of the present. Likewise she 
needed to know less of each subject than is expected to-day. In 
arithmetic, for example, her needs were then fairly well met by a 
thorough review of the subject with such instruction in methods as 
was available at that time. Such preparation, supplemented by prac- 
tice teaching, served not only for arithmetic but for all other subjects. 
In contrast, the modern teacher of arithmetic must be far better 
equipped. She is expected to know the standard subject matter as 
thoroughly as formerly and in addition she must be able to teach such 
new topics as graphs, scale drawing, estimating answers, and how to 
check work, in such a way as to make them interesting to pupils in the 
intermediate grades. In addition she must be thoroughly conversant 
with the actual applications of this material in modern business and 
industrial life. She must also be familiar with the modern testing 
movement in arithmetic and be able through standardized tests to 
discover the weaknesses of her pupils in the fundamental operations 
and to correct them through judiciously applied practice exercises. 
She must also know something of the results of certain educational 
experimentation which has made us conscious of the difficulties chil- 
dren have in learning certain topics and which has also shown us how 
to grade abstract problems in reference to their difficulty. In concrete 
problems she must take special care to see that the vocabulary is 
sufficiently simple and that the content of the problem is such that it 
appeals to children’s interests. Further, she must know something 
of project teaching as applied specifically to arithmetic, taking par- 
ticular care to keep her head level in this subject so that her teaching 
shall not be all projects at the expense of some of the fundamental 
skills of arithmetic. 

Twenty-five years ago the textbook in arithmetic was the course of 
study. To-day the teacher must be equipped to follow and interpret 
a very elaborate course of study. The very comprehensive courses of 
study in arithmetic recently issued by the city schools of Denver, 
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Detroit, and Baltimore cannot be intelligently followed without a 
training in arithmetic quite different from that which prevailed in our 
normal schools a quarter of a century ago. Each of these new courses 
of study contains over one hundred and forty pages and is limited 
wholly to instruction in arithmetic in the elementary school, two of 
them covering only the work of the first six grades! 

Realizing the importance of this matter a group of instructors in 
arithmetic, representing eleven different normal schools along the 
Atlantic Coast, recently held a two-day conference to discuss possible 
improvements in the teachers’ course in arithmetic. In each of these 
normal schools the problem is the same, namely, to offer in the two- 
year normal school course such training in the teaching of arithmetic, 
geography, and other subjects, as will fit the student to accept a posi- 
tion in an elementary school at the end of that time. In each normal 
school the student body is made up of recent high school graduates 
without experience in teaching. In our further discussion, therefore, 
we shall assume that the normal school course under consideration 
covers only two years of instruction and that the students are recent 
high school graduates. We shall also assume that we are preparing 
only for the teaching of arithmetic in the elementary grades and that 
we are not including special preparation for teaching junior high 
school mathematics. 

To assist in our further study of this problem let us first make a 
brief survey of the courses now being offered in the eleven normal 
schools represented in the conference. 

In the majority of these schools the students must elect to specialize 
either in the primary or in the intermediate grades and they are 
grouped accordingly throughout the two-year course. In general the 
work in arithmetic follows this grouping, one course being given to the 
primary group and another course to the intermediate group. In 
a few schools, however, the course in arithmetic is the same for all 
pupils, that is, all are given preparation for teaching in all the grades 
of the elementary school. This question of grouping becomes, there- 
fore, an important problem since the instructors reported that pupils 
trained for the primary grades not infrequently accept positions in 
the upper grades and vice versa. The topics and arrangement of 
the teachers’ course in arithmetic differ considerably in the several 
schools yet each course is an earnest attempt to meet conditions as 
they exist in their respective schools. The problems reported by 
these instructors must in every instance be given the fullest considera- 
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tion since each instructor has had considerable experience in this type 
of work and has also had thorough training for it. A complicating 
element of considerable importance, reported by each instructor, is 
the fact that many of the high school students, on entering the normal 
school, are found deficient in their knowledge of arithmetic, which 
forces the normal school course to include more or less review of the 
subject matter of arithmetic with such work in methods and other 
professional topics as the time may permit. Some schools have also 
been including in their courses a certain amount of what we have 
already called “professionalized subject matter” in arithmetic which 
will be discussed more fully later in this article. In a number of 
schools a course in social-economic arithmetic is offered for cultural 
purposes and in some instances this is required of all students in addi- 
tion to the course in methods. The length of time assigned the course 
in arithmetic varies from a total of sixty to one hundred and twenty 
hours. In several schools where sixty hours is the time allowed, the 
instructors feel that their present course is not satisfactory simply 
because of the limited time scheduled for it. The time allotted, how- 
ever, is in many instances prescribed by the state authorities, thus 
giving the individual normal school no control in the matter. 

There is considerable variation in the relation of the course in 
arithmetic to the work in the practice or demonstration school. In 
some instances the work in methods is supplemented by demonstra- 
tions in the several grades of the practice school, these demonstra- 
tions being made by the instructor of the methods course. In other 
instances the mathematics department has no contact whatever with 
the practice teaching or demonstration work. 

Throughout the conference it was the opinion of the several in- 
structors that it is important to include in the normal school course as 
much of the professional treatment of the subject matter of arith- 
metic as is possible. By the phrase “professional treatment of subject 
matter’ is meant such a presentation of each important topic of 
arithmetic as gives the teacher a broader vision concerning it and, at 
the same time, relates it directly to the teaching of that topic to pupiis 
in the elementary school. A professional treatment of common frac- 
tions, for example, would include the information which would enable 
the teacher to present this subject most effectively in the intermediate 
grades. Such a treatment would probably include a careful study of 
just what a fraction is, making clear that a fraction may be considered 
as representing parts of a single object or parts of a group of objects, 
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or as an expression of relation or comparison, or as a means of 
indicating division. The grades in which these several notions of a 
fraction are to be presented must be carefully discussed. There 
would then come, no doubt, a thorough review of the principles of 
fractions, including the reduction, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of fractions. This would lead to a consideration from 
the academic viewpoint of how difficult it is to explain satisfactorily 
our method of multiplying fractions or why we invert the divisor in 
the division of fractions, all of which forces us to define what we 
mean when we multiply by a fraction. After acquainting the normal 
school student with what is a satisfactory mathematical treatment of 
this subject it becomes quite another question to discover what is a 
satisfactory pedagogical treatment of it and to learn how far the 
mathematical niceties must be abandoned in order to teach this subject 
effectively to young children. 

There would then come a further discussion of the topic of reduc- 
ing fractions to their lowest terms in which we discover that while 
a fraction like 255 once needed to be reduced to its lowest terms 
by the tedious long-division or Euclidean 
method shown at the right, to-day such reduc- 255)374(1 


tion is no longer necessary and consequently 255 

there is no need for teaching this method of 119)255(2 
finding the greatest common divisor of the 238 
numerator and denominator.* If such a 17)119(7 
fraction occurred practically to-day as it 119 


might in dividing 54,859 by 374, which gives 

a quotient of 146255, we would continue the division, thus expressing 
the fraction in decimal form to the necessary number of decimal 
places. The result would then be 146.68 or 146.682 according to 
the degree of accuracy demanded. 

Following the above discussions we treat briefly the history of 
common and decimal fractions, from which we find that in the larger 
transactions of life the common fraction is no longer as commonly 
used as the decimal fraction. This brings us to the question, What 
common fractions do we need to-day? This leads us to study several 
surveys, such as those by Wilson, Charters, Wise, and others, which 
were made to find out just what common fractions are used in the 

* By the method illustrated above 17 is found to be the greatest common divisor of 255 and 
374 since in the process of continued division 17 was found to be contained in 119 without a 
remainder. Dividing both the numerator and denominator of 255/374 by 17 we get 15/22 as the 


result in its lowest terms. This method is still taught in many of our schools to-day, which is a 
good illustration of how slowly changes in the curriculum are brought about. 
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business life of to-day. From these we learn that common fractions 
with large denominators are no longer in general use and that the 
majority of practical needs are met with fractions whose denominators 
do not exceed 8 or 16. The question may then arise as to why we 
even have fractions with such denominators as 8 or 16, and then we 
point out the close relation between these fractions and our measuring 
systems. As soon as we stop dividing the pound into sixteen ounces 
and the inch into eighths and sixteenths, as would be the case if the 
metric system were used in this country, then we will have little use for 
even such simple fractions as 3 and 55. This suggests that we 
examine the modern courses of study in arithmetic to see if they are 
up to date in respect to this topic, and we find with considerable satis- 
faction that they are since they are now prescribing that no common 
fractions of the more elaborate type shall be presented. 

We are next led to a discussion of simple tests of divisibility because 
such tests now become important for the reduction of such small 
fractions as we need to-day, since we have decided to omit the old 
Euclidean method of reducing fractions mentioned above. At this 
point comes an opportunity for a professional treatment of subject 
matter of unusual interest and quite different from any tkat has here- 
tofore existed. If properly presented we are now able to discuss 
intelligently why we have tests of divisibility for such numbers as 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and sometimes 11, and why we are never taught tests 
for 7 or 13. We then show the student how to make a test of divisi- 
bility for any other number, such as 17, and having made such a test 
he readily understands why it isn’t practical to use it since it takes 
more time to apply it than to divide by 17 in the first place. This 
immediately gives us a foundation for a later discussion of the method 
of checking by casting out nines, which is intimately related to the test 
of divisibility by 9, and then we fully understand, as we could in no 
other way, why this interesting check sometimes fails us. 

With such orientation concerning the kind of common fractions to 
be taught to-day we now come to the consideration of the best methods 
of presenting them to elementary school pupils. This means an 
examination and study of the methods presented in the more promi- 
nent school texts, a review of certain experiments to improve the 
teaching of fractions, a study of typical errors which pupils make and 
the means of remedying them, the question of diagnostic tests and 
practice exercises in fractions, together with all the little niceties of 
explanation and motivation which go to make up the fine art of teach- 
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ing. But the matter does not stop here. We then have the task of 
searching for problems, actually found in life, which apply fractions 
and of selecting from a large group of such problems those which will 
be of special interest to children. 

Thus we see that the “professional treatment” of fractions has been 
a combination of the usual study of the principles of fractions, a brief 
history of their development, and a scholarly proof of the tests of 
divisibility with their relations to checking by 9’s and 11's, all of which 
has been supplemented by a discussion of modern usage in arithmetic, 
and a full consideration of those experiments which have contributed 
to the more effective teaching of this subject. A similar professional 
study can be given the other topics of arithmetic. 

The materials for the professional treatment of any school subject 
are sometimes called “professionalized subject matter.’’ We are just 
beginning to develop a satisfactory professionalized subject matter 
for arithmetic. Such a development would not have been possible 
twenty-five years ago because the contributions of educational experi- 
mentation and educational psychology to such a course were not then: 
made; likewise certain materials on the history of arithmetic were 
not then in accessible form. The contributions of David Eugene 
Smith on the history and teaching of arithmetic, of the Third Year 
Book (1925) of the Department of Superintendence in giving the 
results of 48 experiments in arithmetic, and of Buswell and Judd in 
their recent book giving a Summary of Educational Investigations 
Relating to Arithmetic, have now made available source material 
which will be invaluable to all who are interested in creating a new 
type of teachers’ course in arithmetic. Considerable assistance will 
also be obtained by reading Chapter III of Randolph’s dissertation 
entitled The Professional Treatment of Subject Matter in which the 
reader will find general principles for working out this idea for each 
individual subject of the curriculum. 

In view of the previous discussion let us now consider what would 
be an ideal course for preparing a normal school student to teach 
arithmetic. According to the combined judgment of the teachers of 
the conference the following seem to be desirable elements in such a 
course: 

1. A professionalized treatment of the subject matter in arithmetic 
to include (a) a review and codrdinating study of the basic principles 
of arithmetic, (b) the presentation of such mathematical topics 
beyond those taught in the elementary school as will better equip the 
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teacher for her work, (c) a consideration of the results of the most 
important studies and surveys relating to the kind of arithmetic needed 
for present-day life, and (d) a summary of the results of the more 
prominent experiments to improve the teaching of arithmetic. 

Thus, each topic studied in the elementary school will be so treated 
as to answer such questions as the following: What are the important 
principles connected with this topic? To what advanced subjects 
in mathematics is this topic closely related? How does the world use 
this topic practically? What are the difficulties in presenting this 
material to children and what is a proper gradation of it? What are 
approved methods and devices for teaching this particular topic? 
Along with this work the normal school student should be given 
practice in interpreting a modern course of study in arithmetic for 
the eight grades of the elementary school. 

2. Demonstrations in the practice school in which typical lessons in 
arithmetic will be taught in the several grades. It is considered 
desirable to give such work, if feasible, soon after the classroom 
discussion of the topic in question. 

3. The methods of measuring progress in arithmetic through 
standardized tests and of remedying the individual defects of pupils 
through practice exercises. 

4. Some work in social-economic arithmetic covering those phases 
of percentage, banking, thrift, investment, taxes, and insurance which 
more or less affect the lives of all average thrifty adults. Such a 
course is sometimes called modern business arithmetic, though it 
might also be called “personal arithmetic.” In those normal schools 
where students are grouped according to the primary or intermediate 
grades such a course in business arithmetic will form a part of the 
professionalized subject matter presented to the intermediate group, 
though it may be a supplementary course for the primary group. 

5. A brief history of arithmetic for the purpose of showing why 
certain topics, once useful, are no longer taught and to fix the funda- 
mental fact that the content of arithmetic, like that of the social 
sciences, is constantly subject to change. 

6. Provision for bringing each normal school student up to some 
standard skill in the fundamental operations. It was reported by 
several instructors that many students on entering the normal school 
do not have fifth grade skill in the fundamental processes. 

7. Provision for some practice in problem solving. 

Items (6) and (7) in the above list are a complicating factor of 
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considerable importance. It was felt, however, that (6) could be 
combined with (3), the normal school students being shown how to 
improve their personal skill in the fundamental operations at the same 
time that they were being taught how to administer practice exercises 
to elementary school pupils. Similarly, the work in problem solving 
given in (7) could in large measure be provided in connection with 
the work in social-economic arithmetic mentioned in (4). While it is 
desirable to have the demonstrations in the practice school mentioned 
in (2) in close relation to the classroom work in methods, it is not 
absolutely necessary that such an arrangement be made. These 
demonstrations could come later if the normal school schedule so 
prescribes. . 

As to the total time necessary for a course, such as that outlined, it 
was thought that from one hundred to one hundred and twenty class 
periods are needed. 

For the coming year the instructors represented in the conference 
are planning to experiment with the course suggested above to see 
how far each of the elements mentioned may be included in the course 
they are now giving, each school attempting this so far as possible 
under its present time allotment. 

There is an immense amount of work to be done before a satis- 
factory teachers’ course in arithmetic can be devised, and the outline 
given above must be considered merely as a tentative suggestion to 
those who may be interested in such a problem. 

For materials relating to this work the following books of reference 
are suggested. On the side of experimentation and tests this list may 
be supplemented by the very full bibliographies given in Buswell and 
Judd’s Summary and in Chapter XIII of the Report of the National 


Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 
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Professionalized subject matter in arithmetic will be discussed 
further in the November number 
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A CHECKING LIST FOR THE SELECTION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


BY FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ORE than any other single factor, the textbook determines what 

is to be taught in the high school classroom. In only a slightly 

less degree it also determines the methods of instruction. In other 

words, textbooks largely determine the curriculum. The selection 

of textbooks, then, is a matter of prime importance in the administra- 
tion and supervision of the high school. 

There are found in educational writings some discussions of the 
qualifications and standards of textbooks which, in a few subjects, are 
complete and detailed, but no attempt at a general checking list which 
approaches completeness seems to have been made. 

The writer assigned the problem of making such a list to the 
students in a course in supervision for heads of departments. The 
following checking list with its accompanying standards resulted from 
the contributions of all of the members of the class which were 
finally organized by a committee. It will be observed by the careful 
reader that not all of the items included apply to textbooks in all 
subjects. The various items in the Checking List and Standards 
correspond with each other in order and bear the same designation by 
letter or number. 

THE CHECKING LIST 
A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
1. Do the training and educational experience of the author qualify him 
as an authority? 

* 2. Does the reputation of the publisher assure a dependable text? 

43. Is the copyright of recent date? 

4. Has the text a well-defined point of view in accord with accepted 
educational aims? 

5. Is the style clear, attractive, stimulating, and adapted to the age-level 
of pupils? 

B. Suspyect MATTER 

1. Selection 

a. Is the subject matter of the text adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity for which a text is to be chosen? 
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b. Has the material been selected with due regard to the principle of 
relative values? 


c. Are there enough details, so chosen as to give meaning to the main 
topics? 
d. Is there an abundance of material from which selection may be made 


to meet the needs, capacities, and experiences of individuals and dif- 
ferentiated groups? 


. Organization 


a. Is the material organized with regard to the psychology of the pupil 
rather than to the logic of the subject? 

b. Is there an intensive treatment of a few main topics rather than an 
encyclopedic treatment of many? 

c. Is the arrangement of material cumulative in effect and yet independ- 
ent enough to permit the omission of parts? 

d. Does the book as a whole give a unified impression ? 


C. HELps AND Alps To INSTRUCTION 


I. 


YEP 


10. 
Il. 


12. 


Does the teacher’s preface explain the particular point of view of the 
author and give suggestions for the use of the text? 

Is there an intimate and provocative introduction for pupils? 

Is the table of contents full enough to show the outline of the book? 


. Is the index full and so arranged that the material may be easily found? 
. Does the glossary give the meaning and pronunciation of unusual and 


dificult words? 


. Does the appendix contain adequate drill material, tables, charts, etc.? 
. Are the illustrations, maps, sketches, etc., simple, clear, suitable, and 


attractive? 


Are the references definite, annotated, evaluated, adapted to the pupils? 


Are there pointed and thought-provoking summaries and reviews at the 
end of each unit? 


Are there definite and varied study-helps? 
Are there at the end of the book general reviews requiring thought and 
reorganization of subject matter? 


Is there sufficient, interesting, and varied drill material in the chapters 
as well as in the appendix? 


D. MECHANICAL MAKE-UP 


Be 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


Is the binding durable, flexible, pleasing? 

Is the paper suitable for cuts as well as for reading without eyestrain? 
Is the type clear, properly spaced, of a size that is easily read? 

Is the material well arranged on the page, with distinct topical head- 
ings? 

Is the whole make-up attractive? 
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STANDARDS FOR THE SELECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The author should have sufficient academic training to insure his mas- 
tery of subject matter; such professional training as will insure his 
knowledge of educational principles and aims; and practical experience 
with pupils of the age for whom the book is written, the material pref- 
erably having been tried out in the classroom. 

2. The publisher not only should have a reputation for reliability in the 
field of the text but also should be in sympathy with educational 
progress. 

3. The copyright should be recent in proportion to the development in the 
field. 

4. The purpose of the book, evident throughout the text, should be well 
defined in accordance with the accepted aims of secondary education. 

5. The style of writing should be clear, sincere, vigorous, graphic, and 
adapted to the mental and social levels of the pupils. 


B. Suspyect MATTER 


1. Selection 

a. A text must meet the social needs of the community and of the 
various groups within the community. 

b. The author, having clearly in mind the specific purpose and value of 
each topic, should emphasize the phases of the material in proportion 
to the probable value to the child. 

c. The topics considered as important should be developed with 
sufficient detail to be interesting and suggestive of further study. 

d. There should be an abundance of material of varying difficulty so 
as to admit of choice suited to the needs of the individuals differing 
in capacity and experience. 


2. Organization 


a. The material should be organized in terms of the psychology of the 
pupil. Each new phase should be developed as growing out of the 
needs, experiences, and interests of the child. 

b. The material should be gathered around a few main topics rather 
than around many. 

c. There should be a continuity of subject matter—the latter part 
dependent upon and taking its meaning from what has gone before. 
But most texts will admit of inserted material not necessary for this 
continuity that may be omitted for minimum essentials. 

d. Material should be so grouped into units interrelated that a definite 
impression of the relation to the whole is given. 
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C. HELps AND Alps To INSTRUCTION 


I. 


10. 


Il. 


The teacher’s preface, preferably the teacher’s manual, should give the 
author’s point of view of the aims of the subject and specific objectives 
and varied suggestions for use of the text in meeting the difficulties 
within the field. 


. The introduction should be so related to the previous experiences of the 


child and should so arouse his curiosity and interest that he will proceed 
with a favorable attitude toward the text. This can be attained by an 
intimate and suggestive explanation of the plans and purposes of the 
text and of what may be gained through its study. 


. The table of contents should give a definite idea of the scope and outline 


of the subjects as presented, including titles of chapters and important 
subdivisions. 


. A textbook should have a comprehensive index, with multiple references 


to each topic given in clear type. 


. The glossary should contain the pronunciation and meaning of new or 


unusual terms that are used in the text. The meanings should be clear 
and simple enough to be easily understood by the pupils. 


. The appendix should contain a usable selection of all needed tables, 


charts, graphs, lists of formulas, supplementary drill material, and 
suggestive topics and problems to permit further work of local interest. 


. Illustrations, maps, and sketches should be authentic, up-to-date, in 


keeping with the subject, educative, artistically attractive. “They 
should tend in size, character, and distribution to indicate the relative 
importance and significance of the content.” —Hall-Quest. They should 
be properly explained by a descriptive title with further discussion in 
the text. 


. The references should be definite, annotated, evaluated, and adapted to 


pupils’ viewpoints. The most important should be starred, with con- 
tents suggested. References should be made to books usually found in 
school libraries or easily procurable. 


. Summaries should cover only those things to be remembered; give a 


new view of the subject matter; show the high lights of the topics; 
stimulate to reorganization and further study; suggest problems for 
pupils to solve—problems fitting their needs and interests in life situa- 
tions. 

Study helps should consist of problems, questions, and topics suggestive 
of life situations for various individuals of the group; definite directions 
for method of attacking the tasks set. They should be of such variety 
that pupils may search independently for their material, and so arranged 
as to establish good study habits. As a result of such aids, the pupil 
should find himself becoming increasingly independent. 

General reviews should be so organized that, with due regard for 
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economy of learning, they will stimulate thought through a new outlook 
and give an opportunity for reorganization of subject matter. 

The drill material provided should be selected with regard for relative 
values; it should be suggestive rather than exhaustive, meeting the 
varying capacities, interests, and needs of the pupils. It should stimulate 
self-testing. 


D. MECHANICAL MAKE-UP 


I. 


2. 


The binding should be durable and flexible enough to withstand careless 
handling and should be pleasing in color and design. 

The paper should have gloss sufficient to take attractive cuts but not 
enough to cause eyestrain by producing lights of discomforting inten- 


sity. 


. The size of type and the spacing between words and lines should aim to 


make reading easy. Hall-Quest gives the following figures: Length of 
line, 25—90 mm.; height of letters, 1.5 mm.; space between letters, .5—.75 
mm.; space between vertical strokes, .3-.5 mm.; space between words, 
2.0 mm.; space between lines, 2.5 mm. 


. The material should be arranged with a suitable margin (allowing for 


notes) and with proper change of type and spacing to denote relative 
importance of topic headings with due regard to proper balance and fin- 
ished appearance of the page. 


. The make-up of the book as a whole should reflect pleasingly the 


personality of the author and appeal to the aesthetic nature of the pupil. 


The selection of textbooks is no longer made by the superintendent 
or principal after casual examination of the offerings of the various 
publishing houses or at the persistent solicitation of salesmen. Com- 
mittees of teachers in the field are more often given the responsi- 
bility of examining the available books and of recommending the one 
best adapted to the needs of the particular school. The department 
head is especially likely to have this responsibility. Such a checking 
list as the foregoing should be a valuable aid to anyone to whom 
this duty falls, as a basis for critical examination and evaluation 
leading to the recommendation or choice of a textbook. 

















THE MULTI-MENTAL SCALE 
BY WILLIAM A. McCALL anv HIS STUDENTS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE Miulti-Mental Scale, recently published by Teachers College, 

was so named because it fuses into a single test requiring a uni- 
form pupil response at least seventeen different kinds of mental tests, 
such as opposite, verb-object, modifier-noun, sequence, and identical- 
element. This scale, a facsimile of which is presented here, has been 
prepared with unusual care. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE MULTI-MENTAL SCALE 


The Multi-Mental Scale includes the following novel features: 

1. Multi-mental measurement without sub-tests. Mental measure- 
ment by means of a test composed of sub-tests lengthens and compli- 
cates directions, thus tending to confuse the pupils, to increase the time 
required for testing, and to demand highly trained examiners. 

2. Uniform, simple, rapid responsing throughout the test. Most 
of the satisfactory mental tests require the pupil to learn new test 
mechanics at the beginning of each sub-test. The type of response de- 
manded of the pupil in the Multi-Mental Scale is uniform throughout 
the entire test. This response is the simplest group-test response that 
psychology has discovered. Uniformity and simplicity of response, 
plus the nature of the test items, evoke rapid responsing from the 
pupil. This makes for high reliability in the test. 

3. Apparent simplicity combined with subtle complexity. Subtlety 
or complexity is essential in a test of general mental ability. It is 
usually secured by the use of complicated problems in arithmetic, or 
long, elaborate completion sentences, or complicated reading passages, 
or the like. Any one of these is so forbidding as to discourage pupil 
effort and reduce reliability by preventing rapid responsing. The 
Multi-Mental Scale secures subtle complexity together with apparent 
simplicity and consequent rapid responsing by the divination feature. 
The pupil is not told the point of view he must take in order to succeed 
with a test item. He must divine this point of view. Except in a very 
general way, no two test items employ the same point of view. 

4. Refinement of scoring plus variation in correctness of alterna- 
tives. There are five possible responses to each test item in the Multi- 
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MULTI-MENTAL SCALE es ~¢ ae 
By William A. McCall and His Students, Teachers College, Columbla University 
Name eee. Grade School Cay. a, | 
A B c D E 
chair gate sweet mama dog 
dog ripe sister leaps 
table big red papa stone 
bed bad crow runs 
stove little apple grandma barks 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 
fly cup horse lesson grass robin high irrigate black word 
burn fork calf problem coal geranium low land hot paragraph 
gasoline saucer colt teacher carbon elephant cat soil white sentence | | 
coal bowl hen learn tar poppy fever cultivate star style 
wood knife cow solve soot bluebird dangerous navigate cold composition 
11 12 13 4 15 16 17 18 19 20 
baby another cruel vote foreign gold moon stone needle quickly 
slow first cheerful decide brave steel seed scissors y 
donkey either courteous citizens rose ore tree iron paper manufacture [| 
gate lad factory coin spring root horse cloth 
sleepy neither generous juries fragrant iron sapling clay thread sell 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
lesson grapes cloud mine wind stockings violin murmurs fence Washington 
holiday plums excited water blows shirt flute smiles rock Lee 
study peaches water cap lightning mend guitar brooklet lime Grant 
learn raisins running lake thunder head mandolin babbles mortar Lincoln 
recite prunes iron flashes coat banjo spar wall Edison 
31 32 33 «4 35 36 37 38 39 40 
half selfish in desk flock bird drums cat eye speed 
seventh sincere out teacher cattle swim lesson bird nose interest 
nickel man on pew crawl fins chin legislature [| 
quarter kind up school geese fish beat fly hand money 
dime generous under church herd snakes studied ear laws 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
chair tire come sheep write pulp baby mother knife barometer 
letter engine cube rose read knife boy student sword government 
books horn edge busy book bark man book dagger establish se 
poems mast face beautiful house root works teacher shield investigate 
write wheel square letter leaves cries daughter saber criticize 
51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 
hat fruit rain lines arrow brick owns elect gasoline 
kind made snow draw pointed frame sells president girl wagon 
cheerful money storm coincides sticky concrete house king kitten streetcar [| 
quick bread wind points swift silver sits appoint run auto 
boy gave hail angles straight buys secretary apple electricity 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 
door floor perfume nation man lazy cat picture corn automobile 
lamp woman fragrant senate horse light bird wall wheat aeroplane 
knob smoke i county rooster idle stone horse muffins furnace [] 
table engine rare village woman heavy parrot carriage biscuit radio 
boy * men flowers state hen busy feed bug sausage telephone 
71 72 73 74 78 76 77 78 79 80 
leaf circle dance boy air runs knife army tell perseverance 
root cube bear barks earth rabbit saucer camp language faithfulness 
ground area beaver black water dog spoon scouts story honest [ ] 
stem acre hunt dog fish jumps fork row well conflagration 
flower triangle fight plays bird barks cup hike speak courage 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 
sour like paper large cat wrong swim churn Alaska 
sweet —_ nation cover air monkey give spiders sew Mexico 
bitter sharp position door white baboon right fish write United States 
acid shoot rule book ball tiger night lamb butter 
tart knife accept leather hard elephant sieep spin dress Canada 
91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 
eat books wool sweet chair smooth _ girl ducks baby investigate 
sing cloth lemons room road walk paddle puppy ish 
book | aonee S shoes cake hall great does = kitten editors i 
apple paper meat sour building rough sleep pig write 
read food leather salty door table play swim calf printing 
eer If you finish before time is called, go back and improve your work. ve 
Published Buresa Anus 
— Cotiabis Univenier, Hew Yor Crp ° 
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Mental Scale. The conventional method is to designate one of these 
alternatives as the correct one and all others as incorrect. The Multi- 
Mental Scale is so constructed that there are degrees of correctness 
in the five alternatives. The pupil receives a score from zero to ten 
on each test item, depending upon the correctness of the alternative he 
marks. This refined scoring tends to increase both the reliability and 
the validity of the test, for each test item thus has a chance to divide a 
class into five groups of ability instead of two. 

5. Optimum scoring key and directional validation. Adults, how- 
ever competent, cannot escape their sophistication and return once 
more to the level of minds of children. Hence, adult judgment was 
completely eliminated in the preparation of the scoring key for the 
Multi-Mental Scale. To take its place a statistical method was de- 
veloped which yields the optimum scoring key for measuring any 
defined criterion or mental ability. A scoring key so developed points 
the test in any desired direction. The examiner will not always agree 
with the scoring key. This may be evidence of his own sophistication 
rather than an imperfect scoring key. A perfectly reliable scoring 
key cannot be deduced from the behavior of 250 pupils but it is more 
trustworthy than the judgment of one or even 250 adults. 

Score values have been assigned such as will produce the maximum 
differentiation in the group of pupils being tested in terms of one 
form of the following weighted criterion: Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale, Stanford Achievement Tests, National Intelligence 
Test, Scale A, Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic, Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale, 
and ranking of pupils by expert teachers who had known them for a 
year. Since all of the pupils on whom the scoring key is based had had 
since infancy ample educational opportunity and unusually strong 
motivation, it is reasonable to use educational tests in constructing an 
intelligence criterion. 

6. Quantitative determination of the validity or differentiating 
power of each test item. A method was developed whereby refine- 
ment of scoring, optimum scoring key, directional validation, and 
quantitative determination of validity could be accomplished at the 
same time with the same statistical process. This quantitative deter- 
mination of the validity of each test item showed that there is an enor- 
mous variation in the validity of test items where no difference 
whatever is discernible by mere inspection. Many hundreds of test 
items were prepared, criticized and revised. From these the most 
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promising four hundred were selected and subjected to the processes 
partially described above. The one hundred items shown to have the 
highest validity were selected for use in the final test. 

7. Calibration with a series of educational tests. A number of the 
more important educational tests have been scaled on the same basis 
as the Multi-Mental Scale or have been calibrated against it directly. 
* This makes the scores on the different tests highly comparable, thus 
facilitating the practical use of test results.’ 

8. Determination of final validity of total test. The value of a test 
is always relative. Consequently, the Multi-Mental Scale has been 
compared with what is generally considered the best individual test 
and the best group intelligence test that have been produced, namely, 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale and the National 
Intelligence Test, Scale A. These two and the Multi-Mental Scale 
have been correlated with the highly reliable and comprehensive cri- 
terion already listed. The following table shows the relative value 
of the three tests: 





M.M.|N.LT.| Binet 





Approximate cost per pupil in cents ..................+. .Or | .05 | .08 
Approximate time in minutes to apply and score test and se- 
cure final record for one pupil ................-....4-. 5 10 70 


Correlation with criterion (containing N.I.T. and Binet with 
one-seventh weight each but not containing M.M.) for 92 
pupils in grades 3 through 8 ......................05. .93 | .93 .89 

Correlation with criterion (containing N.I.T. and Binet and 

M. with one-seventh weight each) for 141 pupils in 
ED G00 CPC ee ee Siew y 65 okgeee's bens bes .904 | .95 | .814 

Estimated correlation for thousands of pupils in grades 3 
through 8 in a typical school when the three tests receive 
equal weight in the criterion ..................2.0000- .93 .95 . 88 




















Thus one form of the Multi-Mental Scale is more valid than the 
Binet Scale and almost as valid as one form of the National Intelli- 
gence Test, for measuring the ability measured by the above criterion. 
Since two forms of the Multi-Mental Scale can be given and scored 
in the time required for one form of the National Intelligence Test, 
it is believed that the Multi-Mental Scale represents a forward step 
in test construction. An exploitation of the techniques developed 
during its construction promises a still greater advance. 


2 These T and G score calibration tables are published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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The following taken from the Manual for the Scale shows how it 
is to be used. 


HOW TO APPLY THE MULTI-MENTAL SCALE 


Read the following, word for word, pausing for pupils’ responses 
as indicated: 


“I shall distribute some papers face down. Please leave 
them face down until I tell you to turn them. Will the pupils in 
the front row distribute papers for me? .. . 

‘Turn paper, and fill the blanks at the top. Write plainly. 
When you have finished, put your pencil down and look at me. . . . 

“Look at the first set of five words under A: chair, dog, table, 
bed, stove. One word does not belong with the others. Which 
is it? . . . Dog is the word, because a dog is not furniture like 
chair, table, bed and stove. With your pencil draw a line right 
through dog... . 

‘Look at the next set of words under B: gate, good, big, bad, 
little. Which word does not go with the others? . . . Gate is 
the word, because good and bad go together and big and little go 
together. Draw a line right through gate... . 

“Look at the next set of words under C: sweet, ripe, red, 
crow, apple. Which word does not go with the others? .. . 
Crow does not go with the others. We can have a sweet, ripe, 
red apple, but we cannot have a sweet ripe, red crow. Drawa 
line right through crow. .. . 

“Look at the next set of words under D: mama, sister, papa, 
brother, grandma. Which word does not go with the others? 
. . . Grandma does not go with the others, because mama and 
papa go together and sister and brother go together. Draw a 
line right through grandma... . 

“Look at the next set of words under E: dog, leaps, stone, 
runs, barks. Which word does not go with the others? .. . 
Stone does not go with the others, because a dog leaps, runs and 
barks. Draw a line right through stone. .. . 

“Pencils down! . . . Listen carefully. In the same way, draw 
a line through the one and only one word which does not belong 
with the others in each of the sets on this page. Do set number 
I first, then set number 2, and so on. Be sure not to skip any 
set. Mark some word in it before passing on to the next set. 
You will have plenty of time, but don’t waste it. If you finish 
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before time is called, go back and make sure you have made no 
mistakes. If you decide to change your mark, don’t forget to 
erase your first mark. Now once more, to make certain you 
understand every point. Be sure to draw a line right through 
the one and only word in each set that does not go with the 
others. Be sure to do set 1 first, then set 2, and so on without 
skipping any set. Use every minute of the time, that we may be 
proud of the score for our school. Ready with pencil! Go!” 

The instant you say “Go!” write down the time in minutes and 
seconds. Exactly 20 minutes after saying “Go!” call “Stop! Pencils 
down!” Have pupils collect papers immediately. 

While the pupils are taking the test, keep in constant but quiet 
motion about the room to see that blanks have been filled out properly 
and that the above instructions are being followed exactly. If any 
pupil does not begin because he does not understand what he is to do, 
quietly re-instruct him on the five practice sets. If he is not obeying 
instructions, quietly correct him. Give no help on just what should 
be marked. The use of the dictionary is not permitted. If a pupil 
asks about the meaning or pronunciation of words, say with a smile: 
“Do the best you can.” The skillful examiner knows what every 
pupil is doing every instant. 

HOW TO SCORE THE TEST 


Directions for scoring the test are given on the Multi-Mental 
Scoring Stencil, copies of which are furnished with the Multi-Mental 
Scale. It is recommended that each score be converted into a G score 
before it is recorded after the pupil’s name. 


HOW TO CONVERT SCORE TO G SCORE 

Table I shows how to convert each score into a G score. For 
example, any score between — 80 and — 67 inclusive converts to a G 
score of 2.8, which means that the pupil making such a G score has 
a general mental ability equal to that of a typical pupil eight-tenths 
of the way through the second grade; that is, a typical pupil who has 
been in the second grade eight months. A score between 285 and 
295 converts to a G score of 7.4, which means a general mental ability 
equal to that of a typical pupil four-tenths through the seventh grade. 


HOW TO COMPUTE THE G SCORE FOR A CLASS, A GRADE, A SCHOOL, OR 
A SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The G score for a class is the mean of the G scores for the pupils 

in the class. The G score for a grade is the mean of the G scores of 
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the pupils in the grade. The G score for a school is the mean of the 
G scores of the pupils in the school. The G score for a school system 
is the mean of the G scores of the pupils in the school system. 

Class, grade, school, and school system G scores are interpreted in 
just the same way as pupil G scores. 


HOW TO COMPARE G SCORE WITH GRADE NORM 


If a class has been in the third grade for two months, the grade 
norm is 3.2. If a class has been in the fourth grade for five months, 
the grade norm is 4.5. If a class has been in the fifth grade for nine 
months, the grade norm is 5.9. In like manner the grade norm can 
be determined for any class in any grade for any month of the school 
year. 


The grade norm for any pupil in a class is the same as the grade 
norm for the class. 

The grade norm for any grade composed of more than one class 
is the mean of the grade norms for all of the pupils in the grade. 
This is equivalent to multiplying the grade norm for each of the 
classes in the grade by the number of pupils in the class, adding the 
products, and dividing the sum by the number of pupils in the grade. 

The grade norm for any school is the mean of the grade norms for 
all the pupils in the school. This is equivalent to multiplying the 
grade norm for each class in the school by the number of pupils in the 


class, adding the products, and dividing by the total number of pupils 
in the school. 


HOW TO USE G SCORES TO CLASSIFY PUPILS 


It is evident that a pupil’s G score indicates approximately his 
proper grade classification in a typical school. The G score does not 
do this perfectly for at least two reasons. First, a pupil who makes 
a G score of 5.0 at the opening of school in September belongs in the 
fifth grade. He would be an average pupil in an average class. But, 
if he makes a G score of 5.0 in June, he belongs in the fourth grade 
rather than in the fifth. By June 1, the average pupil in an average 
fifth grade is making a G score of 5.9 Second, some schools have a 
classification level above the typical school. These require a higher 
G score for entrance into each grade. Tables have been prepared by 
the author, which automatically indicate the proper classification for 
the pupil in view of the month the test is given and the classification 
level of the school. One table is for use by a typical school, another 
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TABLE I. G, T AND AGE TABLE FOR MULTI-MENTAL SCALE 
Mental Mental 
Score G T = Age Score G T Age 
Yr. Mo. Yr. Mo. 
—260to—258 —3.3 fe) 6-0] 222to 235 6.4 49 I2- 2 
—257to—255 —3.I I 6-1] 236to 249 6.6 50 12- 6 
—254to—252 —2.9 2 6-2] 250to 259 6.8 SI I2- 9 
—251to—249 —2.7 3 6-2] 260to 271 7.0 52 13-0 
—248to—245 —2.5 4 6-3] 272to 284 7.2 53 13- 3 
—244to—241 —2.3 5 6-3} 285to 295 7-4 54 13- 7 
—240to—237. —2.1 6 6- 4] 296to 306 7.6 55 13-10 
—236to—234 —1.9 7 6- 5} 307to 317 7.8 56 I4- 2 
—233to—23I —1.7 8 6-6] 318to 327 8.0 57 I4- 5 
—230to—227. —1.5 9 6-7} 328to 337 8.2 58 14- 8 
— 226to — 223 -—1.3 I0 6- 8] 338to 347 8.4 59 I5- 0 
—222to—218 —I1.1 MII 6-9] 348to 356 8.6 60 Is- 5 
—217to—213 -— .g 12 6-10] 357to 365 8.8 61 15-9 
—21Iz2to—209 — .7 13 6-11] 366to 372 9.0 62 16-1 
—208to—204 — .5 I4 7-0} 373to 378 9.2 63 16- 5 
—203to—198 — .3. I5 7-1} 379to 385 9.3 64 16-10 
—197to—193 — .1 16 7-2) 386to 391 9.5 65 17-2 
—I9z2to—189 + .1 17 7- 3) 392to 398 9.7 66 17- 6 
— 188 to — 183 ‘Le. 7- 4] 399to 403 9.9 67 17-9 
— 182 to — 177 5 19 7- 5§| 404to 408 10.1 68 18-0 
—176to —171 > = 7-71 409to 413 10.3 69 18- 3 
— 170 to — 165 *-' 7- 8) 414to 418 10.5 70 18- 6 
— 164to — 158 t.-m 7-9} 419to 422 10.7 71 18- 9 
—157to —I5SI 3 @ 7-10] 423to 426 10.9 72 I9- 0 
— 150to — 145 1.5 24 8- oo] 427to 430 II.I 73 19- 2 
— 144 to — 137 1.7 25 8-1] 431 to 433 11.3 74 I9- § 
— 136to — 131 1.9 26 8 3] 434to 436 II.5 75 I9- 7 
— 130to — 119 28 8- 4] 437to 439 11.7 76 19-10 
— 118 to — 107 :&3. 8-6] 440to 442 II.9 77 20- 0 
—106to— 95 3.5.2 8- 7] 443to 444 12.1 78 20- 3 
— g4to— 81 2.6 30 8-9] 445to 446 12.3 79 20- § 
— 80to— 67 $.8,. 91 8-10/ 447to 448 12.5 80 20- 8 
— 66to— 53 3.0 32 9- Of 449to 450 12.7 81 20-10 
— 52to— 35 a. 9-2] 451 to 452 12.9 82 21-1 
— 34to— I4 3-4 34 9- 4) 453to 454 13.1 83 2I- 3 
—- I3to+ 7 3.6 35 9- 5] 455to 456 13.3 84 21-6 
8 to 26 3.8 36 9- 7] 457to 458 13.5 85 21- 8 
27 to 42 4.0 37 9- 8| 459to 460 13.7 86 21-11 
43 to 58 4.2 38 10-0] 461to 462 13.9 87 22-1 
59 to 75 4-4 39 10-2] 463to 464 14.1 88 22-4 
76 to 95 4.6 40 10 4] 465 14.3 89 22- 6 
g6to I14 4.8 41 10 6] 466to 467 14.5 go 22- 8 
IISto 133 s:.0 43 1o0- 8} 468 14.7 gI 22-10 
134to 152 ae. we Io-11| 469to 470 14.9 92 23-0 
I53to 167 5-4 44 II-2] 471 to 472 15.1 93 23-2 
168to 182 5.6 45 II-4] 473 15.3 94 23-4 
183 to 195 5-8 46 11-6] 474to 475 15.5 95 23- 6 
196to 207 6.0 47 II-9 
208 to 221 6.2 48 12-0 
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TABLE I (Continued) 

















Mental Mental 

Score G T Age Score G T Age 
Yr. Mo. Yr. Mo 

476 15.7 96 23-8 489 18.6 «11 

477 15.9 97 123-10 490 18.8 112 

478 16.1 98 24-0 491 1I9.t 113 

479 16.3 99 24-2 492 19.5 115 

480 16.5 100 24-4 493 19.9 II7 

481 16.7 101 494 20.2 II9 

482 16.9 102 495 20.5 120 

483 17.0 103 496 20.9 122 

484 17.2 104 497 21.3 124 

485 17.5 105 498 21.7 126 

486 17.8 107 499 22.1 128 

487 18.0 108 500 22.4 130 

488 18.3 109 





for a school above average, and a third for a school below average. 
These tables are general and apply to any test or measurement which 
yields G scores.* 


HOW TO COMPUTE BRIGHTNESS SCORES 


To compute a pupil’s brightness score, first convert either his score 
or his G score into a T score by means of Table I; then convert his 
chronological age into a brightness correction (Bcr) by means of 
Table II; then add the brightness correction to the T score. The 
result is the pupil’s brightness score. When the brightness correction 
is negative, the brightness score is smaller than the T score. When 
the brightness correction is positive, the brightness score is larger than 
the T score. Assume that a pupil has a score of 361 and an age of 
12 yr.8 mo. The 361 converts to a T score of 61. The pupil’s age 
converts to a brightness correction of — 1. Then the brightness score 
is 61 minus 1, that is, 60. Again, assume a score of 76 and an age 
of 10 yr.2 mo. The 76 converts to a T score of 40 and the 10 yr. 
2 mo. converts to a brightness correction of 11. Then the brightness 
score is 40 plus 11, that is, 51. 

The brightness score for a class is the mean of the brightness scores 
of the pupils in the class, and similarly for the brightness score of a 
grade, a school, or a school system. 


2 The tables may be secured from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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TABLE II 
TABLE OF BRIGHTNESS CORRECTIONS FOR EACH AGE 

Age Age Age 
Yr. Mo. Ber. Yr. Mo. Ber. Yr. Mo. Ber. 
6 -o 50 IO- 0 12 I4- 0 — 5 
6-1 48 IO- I II 14-1 — 6 
6- 2 47 10- 2 II 14- 2 — 6 
6- 3 45 10- 3 10 14- 3 -— 7 
6- 4 44 1O- 4 10 14> 4 = 7 
6 5 43 IO- 5 9 14- 5 =~% 
6- 6 42 Io- 6 9 14- 6 - 7 
6-7 4I 10- 7 8 14-7 — 8 
6- 8 40 1o- 8 8 14- 8 - 8 
6-9 39 IO- 9 8 14- 9 =~ § 
6-10 38 10-10 8 14-10 - 8 
6-11 37 IO-II 7 I4-II — 9 
7-0 36 II- 0 7 I5s- 0 - 9 
7-1 35 II- I 6 I5- I —- 9 
7-2 34 II- 2 6 IS- 2 —- 9 
7— 3 33 II- 3 5 I5- 3 — 10 
7 4 32 II- 4 5 I5- 4 — 10 
ae 31 II- 5 4 ss- § — 10 
7- 6 31 II- 6 4 15- 6 — 10 
ee 30 ight | 4 15-7 = 
7-8 29 11- 8 4 15- 8 —II 
7-9 28 II- 9 3 15-9 — It 
7-10 27 II-I0 3 15-10 —II 
7-11 26 II-II 2 IS-11 —12 
8-0 26 12-0 2 16-0 —12 
8-1 25 12-I I 16-1 — 12 
8- 2 25 I2- 2 I 16- 2 —12 
8- 3 24 12- 3 I 16—- 3 -—13 
8- 4 23 I2- 4 I 16- 4 — 13 
8- 5 22 I2- § I 16- 5 — 13 
8- 6 22 12- 6 fe) 16—- 6 — 13 
8- 7 21 12-7 - I 16- 7 — 14 
8- 8 21 12- 8 - I 16- 8 —14 
8-9 20 12-9 - I! 16- 9 —14 
8-10 19 12-10 - I 16-10 —14 
8-11 18 12-1! — 2 16-11 —14 
9- 0 18 13-0 — 2 17-0 —14 
9-1 17 13-1 — 3 17-1 — 15 
9- 2 17 I3- 2 — 3 17- 2 —I5 
o- 3 16 13- 3 = § 17- 3 i 
9- 4 16 13- 4 = % 17- 4 — 
9 5 15 i 5 - «4 17- 5 — 16 
9- 6 15 13- 6 — 4 | 17-6 — 16 
9 7 14 13- 7 =*¢ 7 7 — 16 
9g- 8 14 13- 8 — 4 17- 8 — 16 
9 9 13 13-9 - § 17-9 — 16 
g-I0 13 13-10 — § | 17-10 —17 
g-II 12 13-11 — § | I7-11 —17 
| Io —17 
| 2-4 — 18 
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HOW TO INTERPRET BRIGHTNESS SCORES 


Just as the G score makes a comparison with grade norms, so a 
brightness score makes a comparison with age norms. Any pupil who 
makes a brightness score of 50 is exactly normal for his age. Above 
and below 50 means above and below normal for his own age, respec- 
tively. A pupil’s brightness score is best interpreted by the per cent 
of children of his own age who exceed it. The per cent of pupils of 
any age who exceed a given brightness score is shown in Table III. 





TABLE III 
HOW TO INTERPRET BRIGHTNESS 
Brightness Per Cent Brightness Per Cent 
core Exceeding Score Exceeding 
Movs tcatisasy 99.9 Ricscknnieennd 31 
OE casccednisns -— » BP aatesks deans 16 
TF dacvyceesued 98 Ge wecevereteus 7 
OF icsveceseaes 93  cdiusee Ge: 2 
BP cxvecdvecawi 84 DE eden came ss I 
Oi veiaetteaesé 69 Rta snetenk O.I 
iP ibaacekenosh 50 











The brightness score shows the pupil’s past rate of mental develop- 
ment, and hence is the best basis for a prophecy as to his future rate 
of progress and his ultimate mental level. Consequently, pupils 
should be sectioned into fast, normal, and slow moving groups on the 
basis of their brightness scores.’ 


HOW TO COMPUTE AND INTERPRET EFFORT (F) SCORES 


The computation of effort (F) scores requires that pupils be tested 
with some achievement test or battery of such tests as well as with 
this test. The next step is to determine a Multi-Mental T score and 
an achievement T score for each pupil. Then the F score is the 
achievement T score + 50 — the Multi-Mental T score. 

The F score reveals the extent to which a pupil’s achievement as 
measured by some achievement test equals his capacity to achieve as 
measured by the Multi-Mental Scale. For example, a pupil whose 
achievement T score is 44 and whose Multi-Mental T score is also 44 
is achieving exactly what we would expect of him in the light of his 
capacity to achieve. His effort score is normal, that is, 50, computed 

2A brightness correction table has been prepared by the author, which shows brightness correc- 
tions for ages 3 years through 18 years, which is applicable to all tests yielding T scores, and which 
permits the conversion of intelligence quotients into brightness scores and vice versa. This table 


ay be secured from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
ty. 
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as follows: achievement T of 44 + 50 — Multi-Mental T of 44 = 
50. Had his achievement T score been 34, his effort score would be 
40, computed thus: 34 + 50 — 44 = 40, or ten points below what 
we normally expect of him. 

F scores may be computed from an achievement brightness score 
and a Multi-Mental brightness score as well as from the T scores. 
The formula is similar, that is, achievement brightness score + 50 
— Multi-Mental brightness score. 

Class, grade, school, and school system F scores are the means of 
pupil scores, and are interpreted just like F scores for pupils. As in 
the case of pupils, the norm F score is 50 for all classes, grades, 
schools, and school systems. 

In sum, the performance of a pupil, a class, a grade, a school or a 
school system is compared automatically with grade norms by means 
of G scores, with age norms by means of brightness (B) scores, and 
with capacity norms by means of F scores. 


HOW TO COMPUTE MENTAL AGE AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


Table I shows how to convert scores on the Multi-Mental Scale 
into mental ages. For example, a score of 249 converts to a mental 
age of 12 yrs. 6 mo., or 150 mental months. If a pupil making such 
a mental age happens to be 150 months of age, his intelligence quo- 
tient is 100, since the formula for the calculation of an intelligence 
quotient is mental age multiplied by 100 and divided by chronological 


_age. An intelligence quotient of 100 is the norm for all pupils, 


classes, grades, schools and school systems. Since the brightness 
score and intelligence quotient measure the same fact it is not neces- 
sary to compute both. 


The story of the building of the Multi-Mental Scale, and a 
description of the techniques employed will appear in the 
December number 





























SPECIAL CERTIFICATION AS A MEANS OF 
PROFESSIONALIZING EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


BY FRANK W. HART 


Professor of Education, University of California 


HERE are three major implications in this title: 1. That educa- 

tional leadership is not professionalized. 2. That it is subject to 
professionalization. 3. That specialized certification is a means of 
professionalizing educational leadership. 

Before undertaking to establish these theses, we may very well ask: 
Are they issues?—are they theorems or axioms ?—is there any de- 
bate?—-or are we endeavoring to prove known facts universally 
recognized and accepted? It may very well be in a professionally- 
minded group that we are not raising a single issue, but the facts in 
the case and current practice are all to the contrary. That educa- 
tional leadership is not professionalized is evidenced by the fact that 
upon all levels and in all grades of educational institutions, leaders 
are chosen with little or no consideration of the training which would 
fit them to meet and solve the problems involved. In state and county 
school systems, laymen are elected by popular vote to the superior 
executive positions. In city and district school systems, boards regu- 
larly fill their administrative and executive positions in their school 
systems by the promotion of successful, or popular, or favored, or 
politically powerful teachers or principals. 

The criteria of merit used in the selection of college and university 
presidents, while different, are no more exacting or pertinent than 
those employed by city or district boards of education. For, if prac- 
tice is proof, charms to grace a banquet, poise to dignify a platform, 
or bearing that will embellish a reviewing stand are far more potent 
in the minds of our regents than training and experience applicable 
to the problems of guiding and directing a great university. Ob- 
viously, if seeing is believing, it cannot be maintained that all of our 
presidents are selected on the basis of the above criteria of personal 
charms. But, again, and no less beside the point, it not infrequently 
happens that the presidency is awarded in recognition of eminence 
and distinction, achieved in some highly specialized field of research, 
121 
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be it chemistry, physics, classical archaeology, or astronomy. Now, it 
may very well be that the eminent scientist, or the distinguished 
scholar, can note with precision and interpret with unfaltering cer- 
tainty the reactions that occur in a test tube, the movements of an 
electron, the characters on an ancient tomb, the perturbations of the 
heavenly bodies; but the training that has led them to their high 
pinnacle of eminence is remote indeed from the training that would 
make for the same precision and unfaltering certainty in the interpre- 
tation of the reactions of human beings, the movements of a social 
order, the characters on a university faculty, or the perturbations of 
a student body. 

And still a third measure of competency not unknown to boards of 
regents and trustees of institutions of higher learning is a farseeing 
eye and diagnostic sense of smell characteristic of a sort of human 
vulture that can search out the tottering philanthropist and hovering 
about his private links, summer home or death-bed, secure his signa- 
ture on the dotted line to an endowment which will carry on this great 
work of elevating the ethical and moral life of the world. 

The selection of college presidents upon such irrelevant criteria as 
above enumerated would not be so insidious if those chosen were 
sustained in their administrative responsibilities by an effective organi- 
zation manned by trained executives. But such, in general, is not the 
case, for due to the recent but timely demise of certain subjects of col- 
legiate grade and to the inviolable right of tenure in the ‘‘professors’ 
union,” subordinate executive positions, administrative committees 
and deanships were filled by derelict professors. At the invocation at 
death, though it must be, relief from this particular condition is not 
remote, for the passing of the present generation of professors will 
clear the coast, thus making way for at least nothing worse than 
professors of living subjects who will not be motivated in their ad- 
ministrative functions by the spirit of rescue and who will not be en- 
deavoring, by artificial means, to restore to life their time-honored 
and once popular departments. 

That educational leadership is not professionalized would seem to 
be fairly well established if the above observations are accepted, but 
there are those who will not be inclined to accept these situations as 
typical so it may be more convincing if certain concrete evidence is 
submitted. Taking, therefore, the administrative staff of the public 
schools in one of the most educationally progressive states in the 
union, it will be pertinent to the point at issue to know just how much 
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professional training the principals and superintendents have had. 
Based on returns from what may safely be assumed to be the upper 
25 per cent of the elementary school principals of that state, more 
than one third of the principals who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of directing and supervising elementary education have had 
absolutely no professional training courses in the theory or philosophy 
of education, or in the history of education. Educational psychology, 
important as it is in the proper understanding of children, found no 
place in the training of 45 per cent of these principals. Tests and 
measurements as a training subject was not included in the prepara- 
tion of 55 per cent; educational experimentation was missing in 81 
per cent of the cases, and approximately half of the principals had 
never taken any training courses in the field of educational administra- 
tion. Surprising and regrettable as this may be, it is not so serious as 
the fact that for the supervision of instruction, by all odds the most 
important function of the elementary school principal, 73 per cent of 
the principals had had no professional training courses in super- 
vision. Methods courses were not included in the training of 40 per 
cent of the elementary principals and school hygiene and vocational 
education were wholly neglected in 73 per cent of the cases. 

Junior high school principals, for whom data were available from 
53 per cent of the cases, were on the whole less well prepared from 
the standpoint of professional training than elementary principals, 
showing no courses in tests and measurements in 72 per cent of the 
cases and no training in educational experimentation in 81 per cent of 
the cases. Fifty-six per cent of the junior high school principals had 
had no courses in educational administration; 83 per cent no training 
in supervision; 50 per cent no courses in methods, and 89g per cent 
no special preparation in the field of vocational education. With the 
single exception of history of education, the high school principals in 
the state were less well trained for their professional jobs than were 
the elementary principals, and they were, on the whole, no better off 
than the junior high school principals. Fifty-one per cent had had no 
training in administration; 79 per cent no training in supervision; 
and 80 per cent no courses in vocational education. 

City superintendencies, in which we may reasonably expect to find 
highly trained professional leaders, were, in general, only slightly 
superior, in terms of professional courses taken, to the high school 
principals. Thirty-seven per cent of the superintendents reported no 
courses in educational administration; 60 per cent no courses in super- 
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vision or educational psychology; 78 per cent no courses in tests and 
measurements; and 74 per cent no special preparation in vocational 
education. Assistant superintendents and district superintendents 
were decidedly inferior to the city superintendents and, as might 
readily be expected, the county superintendents were lower than any 
other group, ranging from 68 per cent to 100 per cent in the zero 
column of professional training. From these data, representing as 
they do conditions in one of the most progressive states, it would 
seem reasonable to conclude that our first thesis is established, namely, 
that educational leadership is not professionalized. 

Our second thesis—that educational leadership is subject to profes- 
sionalization—is now to be considered. Judging by the criteria set 
up by those whose duty it is to select educational leaders, it is evident 
that there are those who do not recognize the efficacy of special train- 
ing or admit that such training is necessary or even possible. They 
would have us believe either that administrators are “sent from 
heaven” or that ‘‘the only effective training is on the job.” Of the 
first-named variety, surely the supply would be too limited. Of the 
second, namely, those trained only on the job, it may be said by way 
of analogy that that is the way we once trained our dentists, doctors, 
yes even surgeons, but it was a painful, death-dealing, even murder- 
ous procedure. Practicing dentistry, medicine and surgery is an appel- 
lation all too meaningful to those who have at one time or another 
been the subjects of practice. And while the results of training on the 
job for educational leadership may not be so immediately painful or 
tragic, they are, in the long run, more serious in their consequences 
and a greater handicap to human happiness and social progress. 

Whether or not educational leadership is subject to professionaliza- 
tion depends upon whether or not technical knowledge of a high order 
is necessary for the successful solution of the problems of administer- 
ing a school system or an educational institution, and again, upon 
whether or not such a body of technical knowledge is at the command 
of those who would be trained for such service. In support of the 
afirmative of these conditions, let us consider a few of the more 
important demands that are made upon the school executive. To 
effectively minister to the needs for which they exist, educational 
institutions and school systems must be controlled and directed in the 
light of clearly conceived and carefully defined educational policies. 
Such policies, we contend, are not to be had by inspiration, divine reve- 
lation, or even in answer to prayer. Neither are they the product of: 
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the research laboratory, mathematical formulae, academic instruction 
or teaching experience as such. On the contrary, they are the re- 
sultant of the weighted and integrated knowledge of the progress of 
civilization deliberately and purposefully organized about the issue 
of how future generations may best profit by the experiences of the 
past. Practically every subject matter field has its contribution to 
make, but in particular, those who would assemble, integrate and 
organize this knowledge must look to the social sciences—human rela- 
tionships, human behavior, economies and political science—for their 
background and basic data. These data, when classified, integrated, 
augmented by research and organized into clearly focused teaching 
units, constitute that body of technical knowledge demanded as our 
second condition of professionalization of educational leadership. In 
particular, these teaching units organized into professional courses 
include : 


1. Knowledge of the constitutional and legislative status of the public schools, 
together with an intelligent appreciation of the kinds of laws that should 
be enacted in the promotion of continued development; 

2. Knowledge of organization patterns that best serve the interests of educa- 
tion ; 

3. Knowledge of the relative success and failure of various philosophies and 
systems of education as revealed in historical development and comparative 
contemporary education; 

4. Knowledge of the detail technique to be employed in programming and 
projecting established educational policies; 

5. Knowledge of the relative merits of the several means of evaluating the 
educational output; 

6. Knowledge of the research contributions to education and their practical 
implications ; 

7. Training in the use of and the command of the tools of research; 

8. Command of the technique that will provide for progressive adaptation 
of the schools to the constantly advancing educational goals and of teach- 
ing to what we know and continue to learn about children; 

9. Knowledge of the physical and material sides of the school system and of 
their influence upon the educational outcomes, health, happiness and effi- 
ciency of pupils and teachers; 

10. Command of the technique that should be employed in the fiscal and busi- 
ness administration of the schools; 

11. Understanding of effective and ethical means of keeping an enlightened 
public opinion behind the educational program; 

12. Knowledge of standards to be employed in the selection and promotion of 


staff ; 
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13. Command of ways and means of improving staff members in service; and 
14. Command of the technique of supervision. 


It may then be asked—Is such a body of technical knowledge avail- 
able for those who would train for educational leadership? A survey 
of the literature, an inspection of the catalogs of schools and colleges 
of education, and an acquaintance with the men engaged in training 
educational administrators will answer in the affirmative. May we not 
then confidently conclude that our second thesis is established, namely, 
that educational leadership is subject to professionalization? 

In conclusion, it remains therefore to establish a third implication 
of the title, namely, that specialized certification is a means of pro- 
fessionalizing educational leadership. It will not, of course, be argued 
that certification is the only means or even the most important means 
of achieving the end desired. Of far greater importance is the con- 
tinued development and evaluation of the body of technical knowledge 
and its translation into practice, but as a measure to hasten recogni- 
tion, both in the minds of executives and boards who employ them, 
special certification would seem to possess many substantial claims. 

Certification has long been recognized as a means of raising the 
standard of teaching to a professional plane. Some form of certifica- 
tion is required of teachers in every state and the requirements for 
such certification are being advanced as rapidly as the supply of quali- 
fied teachers will permit. - The practice of granting blanket certificates 
is on the wane, and in their place we are coming to recognize only 
certificates to teach certain subjects: for example, social sciences, 
natural sciences, or modern languages in the high school; or to teach 
in certain grade groups as primary, elementary, junior high or high 
school subjects. - Now, if specialization of certification is recognized 
as necessary and desirable in the case of classroom teachers, where 
there is relatively great overlapping in the professional aspects of 
their work, is it not true beyond question that administrators whose 
functions are so distinctly different from those of the classroom 
teacher should be required to present a credential evidencing their 
special training for the duties of their office? And again, if certifica- 
tion of teachers is a recognized means of elevating teaching to the 
level of a profession, is it not equally true that specialized certification 
of executives will tend to place educational leadership on a profes- 
sional plane? 

Turning now to the established professions of law and medicine, do 
we not have in full operation and, to a degree, in effect requirements 
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established by law that operate to protect the profession and the 
public against the untrained and unskilled—the shyster and the 
quack? If, to an appalling degree, the leadership of our public 
schools and educational institutions is intrusted to untrained and un- 
skillful administrators, is it not time to ask ourselves the question— 
Which is the greater menace to human happiness, social progress and 
the advance of civilization—the shyster lawyer, the quack doctor, or 
their counterpart sitting in judgment upon the education and training 
of the next generation? If we find in our contemplation of this ques- 
tion some measure of concern, is it not time, then, that we take such 
action as will at least provide a protection in education equal to that 
which we enjoy in the case of the professions named? For those who 
feel the importance of this issue, there is considerable satisfaction in 
noting that a few states have made a beginning. Maryland has a 
form of administrator’s certificate, Massachusetts requires special 
administration certificates of certain district superintendents, and the 
California State Board of Education, through its Commission on 
Credentials, has recently enacted regulations governing the granting 
of special credentials and certificates in school administration and in 
school supervision. The provisions are as follows: 


In accordance with the law, school administrators and school supervisors must 
hold (a) a valid teacher’s certificate, and (b) a special certificate authorizing 
employment as a school administrator or school supervisor. 


The school administration certificate authorizes the holder to administer public 
education and to engage in such supervision as may be properly included in the 
duties of a superintendent, deputy superintendent, assistant superintendent, principal, 
general supervisor or head of a department offering instruction in non-specialized 
subjects such as English, mathematics, social sciences, etc. Superintendents, deputy 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, principals of schools of more than five 
teachers, and vice-principals devoting full time to administrative duties, will be 
required to hold the school administration certificate. 


The school supervision certificate authorizes the holder to engage in school super- 
vision in accordance with the class held, namely Class A, General Supervision— 
authorizing the supervision of all instruction within the grade of the certificate; 
Class B, Special Supervision—authorizing supervision in special fields such as music, 
art, physical education, etc.; Class C, Departmental Supervision—authorizing the 
supervision of departmental instruction in junior college, high school or junior high 
school. Persons devoting at least half time to supervision will be required to hold 
the school supervision certificate. 


Regulations Governing the Granting of the School Administration Credential. 
Each applicant for the school administration credential must verify 
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1. That he holds a valid teacher’s certificate or life diploma of general elementary, 
general junior high school or general secondary grade issued by the school 
authorities of California. 

2. That he has had not less than seventeen months of successful teaching experi- 
ence in public schools. 

3. That he has completed not less than fifteen semester hours of collegiate work 
in school administration subjects in addition to the minimum requirements in 
education for the highest grade of general teacher’s certificate held. 


Regulations Governing the Granting of the School Supervision Credential. Each 

applicant for the school supervision credential must verify 

1. That he holds a valid teacher’s certificate of regular or special type. 

2. That he has had not less than seventeen months of successful teaching experi- 
ence in the subject or subjects in which the school supervision credential is 
desired. 

3. That he has completed specific requirements in school supervision subjects in 
addition to the minimum requirements in professional courses in education for 
the highest grade of teacher’s certificate held in accordance with the class 
specified. 


In the inauguration of this measure in California, where previously 
one might occupy the position of educational leader of a thousand 
teachers without being able to qualify for the lowest grade of certifi- 
cate held by any of his teachers, it was necessary so to frame the 
regulation that it would not be retroactive. Two plans of qualifica- 
tion were set up, one largely on the basis of experience contemplated 
to provide for those already occupying administrative positions in the 
state, the other to be required of all new entrants to the field in Cali- 
fornia. In this paper, no brief is held for the perfection of this plan, 
but as a beginning it possesses great merit and should not only serve 
to select better educational leaders in California but also to stimulate 
other states to similar action. 

With reference to the third implication of our title, may we not 
conclude, since specialized certification is generally recognized as a 
means of professionalizing teachers, that specialized certification is a 
means of professionalizing educational leaders? And again, since 
the oldest of established professions have attained their professional 
prestige through zealously guarded admission based on evidence of 
technical knowledge, may we not finally conclude that specialized 
certification is a potent and practical means of professionalizing 
educational leadership? 








THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE 


BY BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Associate Professor of Household Economics 


HE COST of going to college is now probably five or more times 
~- it was one hundred years ago. This increase in cost is in 
part due to the changes in general standards of life whereby former 
comforts and luxuries have become essentials, available to all through 
the multiplied productivity of power-machine industry. The increase 
in costs is also partly due to higher price levels so that, for example, 
with a practically unchanged standard of college living the student cost 
in one metropolitan institution has apparently increased one-third in 
the last nine years. For thirty years, college-student costs have been 
under discussion, and noteworthy contributions, statistical and other- 
wise, have been made as outlined in the bibliography herewith. 

College costs have a tang of reality to individuals. What will it 
cost me to send a son or daughter to college? What will it cost me 
to get a year of graduate study in New York or Chicago? The exact 
answer would have to be an individual one based on the standard of 
spending in the institution concerned and upon the standard of the 
family and individual student concerned. Yet institution averages and 
averages from broader fields will furnish helpful guidance. 

College costs carry social meanings as well. For one thing they 
help measure current educational expenditure at one ultimate measur- 
ing point, the family purse and private budget, where tax-supported 
and private education merge into a common economic problem,—how 
much of current income can wisely be expended in producing trained 
minds and expert skill? The cost of education, thus understood, is 
with other living costs one controlling factor in far-reaching issues, 
such as the birth-rate and size and solidarity of families, the elimina- 
tion of children from the schools and the age of going to work, the 
child-labor problem, and even the rate of social progress. Ogburn 
showed that in 1918 it cost the laborer’s family $1325 in additional 
outgoes, as well as sacrifices in earlier parental standards of living, to 
bring the average child up through school years to the age of sixteen; * 
while these outgoes covered the net increases in food, clothing, and 


2Ogburn, W. F. Financial Cost of Rearing a Child. Standards of Child Welfare, U. S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau, 1919, p. 26. 
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other items, they might be called the private expenditures necessary 
for education on this standard of living. Complete data on the pa- 
rental cost of education on various income levels would be highly 
significant. 

College costs, whether high or low, make this type of education im- 
possible for certain persons and increased costs make it impossible for 
new groups. It is this that calls forth protests and makes conscious 
the problem of college costs. Of course, if increased costs keep pace 
only with increases in personal incomes and ability to pay, there would 
be no maladjustment. We know, however, that when changes in price 
levels occur they at first occur irregularly, both as regards different 
items of expenditure and different communities, and only after some 
time do changes become relatively uniform. We know that increases 
in income similarly arise irregularly in different communities and in 
different occupations and that the increase comes at different times 
according to whether the income is from profits, from wages, from in- 
terest, or from rents; hence it is that income increases become rela- 
tively uniform only after years. Thus, we are still going through read- 
justments,—even large readjustments—of prices and incomes due to 
the war period. In addition to price and income changes due to chang- 
ing price levels, there are individual financial adjustments in a pro- 
gressive society, such as America, due to rising standards of living. 
Many individuals planning on a college education, therefore, experi- 
ence adverse financial conditions; “‘the costs have risen too much”’ for 
them. ; 

Society will not move back to lower, cheaper standards if it can help 
it, and the problem of the needy and worthy student is to be solved 
by making his course possible by special low-cost colleges, by student- 
loan funds and other devices rather than by lowering general col- 
lege costs. Significant in this connection is the local junior college 
movement; also the reorganization of college scholarship funds upon 
the basis of student loan funds, to be returned and reloaned; so also 
the remark of the president of a college where costs have been kept at 
one-third of the usual level, “At least one college with controlled costs 
is needed in every state to keep the doors to higher education open to 
young people of limited means.” 

Would knowledge of costs in an institution lead students themselves 
to control spending standards by student opinion? Probably not 
through group action, although such information would help individ- 
uals to make wiser expenditure decisions. Some colleges, indeed, are 
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recognizing the importance of the student’s study and control of his 
own personal finances and are giving definite instruction in this field. 
It is evident that to college authorities, to parents, to the students 
themselves, and to society generally interested in costs and values of 
education, such a knowledge of student costs has a real significance. 


STUDENT COSTS IN TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The writer has for several years made approximate measures of the 
cost of attending Teachers College, largely among upper class and 
graduate students in household economics. The most significant fact 
thus discovered is that among these women students the median cost 
for the academic year at the College (excluding travel costs but in- 
cluding clothing purchased before coming or during the academic 
year) increased from $833 in 1915-16 to $1,247 in 1920-21, and 
decreased to $1,184 in 1923-24 and $1,170 in 1924-25. 

For 1924-25, among 65 of these students, this total cost for the 
academic year ranged from $737 to $2,107 with half of the group 
spending between $1,021 and $1,326, and one-fourth of the group 
spending less than the lower amount, and one-fourth more than the 
higher amount named (Table I). The tuition payments by the group 
varied from $198 to $320, with the median at $294. The expenditures 
for room, board, and laundry varied from $350 to $874, with the 
median at $515. Expenditures for clothing, including, as stated, ex- 
penditures made before coming to the College and while at the Col- 
lege, varied from $6 to $700, with the median at $200. Miscel- 
laneous expenditures, including all other outgoes while at College, 
varied from $25 to $500, with the median at $159. 

If one takes the hypothetical case of a woman student who might 
have spent the median amounts mentioned for these various purposes 
in 1924-25, she would have spent $294 for tuition, $515 for room, 
board and laundry, $200 for clothing, and $159 for miscellaneous out- 
goes, or a total of $1,168, which is not far from the actual median of 
the group, namely $1,170. 

For the detailed items, the central half of the group spent as fol- 
lows: For tuition, between $278 and $301; for room, board and 
laundry, between $465 and $577; for clothing, between $112 and 
$300; for miscellaneous items, between $100 and $202, or for all 
these items between $1,021 and $1,326. In addition, the middle-half 
expenditure for railroad travel was between $45 and $154, and the 
middle-half of the total, including travel, between $1,132 and $1,492. 
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TABLE I 
Costs ror WomEN STUDENTs IN TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Total ail 
(Exclud- Room, Miscel- | Railroad | (Includ- 
ing | Tuition | Board, | Clothing} , '°°° aah ing 
Railroad Laundry laneous Fare Railroad 
Expenses) Expenses) 
1915-16—45 Students 
Minimum ...| $513 $100 $151 $ 57 $540 
Median ..... 883 217 327 195 $113! 1023 
Maximum ...| 1588 272 437 596 1678 
1920-21—76 Students 
Minimum ... 741 124 273 5 18 13 795 
Median ..... 1247 296 531 233 200 83 1332 
Maximum ...| 1995 429 1105 700 573 698 2334 
First Quartile | 1121 268 465 140 123 56 1005 
Third Quartile} 1444 312 579 305 325 190 1626 
1921-22—50 Students 
Minimum ... 791 136 280 37.50 60 
Median ..... 1186 296 485 178 232 
Maximum . 2220 340 905 750 645 
First Quartile 976 284 405 100 160 
Third Quartile} 1454 320 554 278 280 
1923-24—63 Students 
Minimum ... 831 g2 317 40 fe) ° 886 
Median ..... 1184 292 510 200 168 70 1238 
Maximum ...| 2979 356 860 1500 700 271 3229 
First Quartile | 1026 268 452 125 87 40 IIIS 
Third Quartile| 1377 307 576 300 260 120 1507 
1924-25—65 Students 
Minimum ... 737 198 350 6 25 3 782 
Median ..... 1170 294 515s 200 159 100 1298 
Maximum . 2107 320 874 700 500 1000 2195 
First Quartile | 1021 278 465 112 100 45 1132 
Third Quartile} 1326 301 577 300 202 154 1492 


























‘Sum of medians of individual items in miscellaneous expenditures, hence not precisely 
comparable with other medians in table. 
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An explanation of these categories of expense may be useful. Tui- 
tion in Teachers College has been $8 per point of instruction (now 
$10), with a University fee of $6 per semester, a degree fee of $20 
and a diploma fee of $10. ‘Tuition’ in the tables concerns only these 
payments to the College. The “room, board and laundry” cost will 
vary according as students live in a dormitory or in furnished rooms 
outside, or as they organize individual or group housekeeping. The 
data are not sufficiently wide to show detailed differences in costs due 
to these conditions of living, but seem adequate to give a reliable view 
of the general range of costs. Laundry costs are a highly variable 
item, since some students hire it done, some send it home, and others 
find a ready economy in doing it themselves. ‘‘Clothing’”’ expense, 
measured in terms of a year’s cost, is really significant only if aver- 
aged from the costs of several years; here expenditures in connection 
with the year of study are given. The “miscellaneous” item covers 
all other outgoes while at the College, including books and stationery 
for courses, clubs, social and recreational expenses, carfares, postage, 
health, gifts, contributions, and personal expenses other than those for 
clothing and laundry. Travel or railroad costs include the cost of 
going to and from the College; they are shown in the tables, and totals 
are shown including and excluding this item. The comparisons are 
made, however, in terms of the “totals without travel.” 

Average or Representative Budgets. A representative student 
budget may be had from the median figures. Those for 1923-24, when 
put in percentage form, allow for tuition, 24.9 per cent; for room, 
board and laundry, 43.5 per cent; for clothing, 17 per cent; for mis- 
cellaneous, 14.3 per cent. The 1924-25 medians give a closely similar 
distribution of costs: Tuition, 25.1 per cent; room, board and 
laundry, 44 per cent; clothing, 17 per cent; and miscellaneous, 13.5 
per cent. 

Another view of the general scale of spending is given by the 
average expenditures for the 1923-24 group of 63 students, and for 
its four quartile groups (Table Il). The general averages of the 
whole group allow $1,259 for the total expenditure, exclusive of 
travel, and this is divided as follows: Tuition, $281, or 22.3 per 
cent; room, board and laundry, $536, or 42.5 per cent; clothing, 
$241, or 19.5 per cent; miscellaneous, $199, or 15.8 per cent. 

The variation in expenditures in the four quartile groups (Table 
II) may be summarized as follows: 

The absolute amounts expended for different items increase as one 
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passes from lower to higher groups.’ As the total amount expended 
increases, the tuition and room, board and laundry charges form de- 
creasing proportions of the total, and clothing and miscellaneous costs 
each form increasing proportions. To be exact, in the quartile groups, 


TABLE II 
AVERAGES OF EXPENDITURES FOR SIxXTY-[HREE STUDENTS, 1923-24 





Total 


. Room ‘ , 
(Excluding 2 ‘ . Miscel- | Railroad 
Railroad Tuition — Clothing laneous | Expense 
Expense) petite 





Average of Sixty- 
Three Cases .. .|/$1259.72 $281.66 | $536.98 | $241.22 | $199.86 | $86.34 














100% | 22.3% | 42.5% | 19.5% | 15.8% 

Average of Q; ...| 987 258.56 | 476.06] 113.44 90.94 | 48 
100% | 27.4% | 50.7% | 12.1% | 9.7% 

Average of Q. ...| 1186 285.19 | 467.87 | 205 139.94 | 88 
100% 26% 42.8% | 18.8% | 12.2% 

Average of Qs; ...| 1363.75 | 291.06 | 544.94 | 220.31 | 230.44] 77 
100% 22.5% | 42.3% | 17.1% 18% 

Average of Q ...| 1879.60 | 293.20] 677.66| 439.20 | 344.67 | 134.87 


100% 16.9% 38.5% 25.3% 19.8% 





























tuition decreases from 27.4 to 16.9 per cent, and room, board and 
laundry from 50.7 to 38.5 per cent; while clothing increases from 
12.1 to 25.3 per cent and miscellaneous costs from 9.7 to 19.8 per 
cent. Engel’s general principles that subsistence takes a smaller part 
of income as income increases therefore holds for the spending of 
these students. The American custom, as income grows through 
moderate amounts, of devoting an increasing share of income to cloth- 
ing expenditure also holds for these students. The expansion of the 
item, Miscellaneous, is comparable to Engel’s finding that “‘sundries,” 
the culture wants of one’s standard, take an increasing share of in- 
creased income. 

Stating the general scale of spending in round numbers one may say 
that as the total of expenditures increases tuition decreases from about 
a fourth down to a sixth of the student’s budget, and room, board and 
laundry decreases from a half down to less than two-fifths, while cloth- 


2 With slight exceptions due doubtless to selections in so small a group. 
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ing increases from one-eighth to one-fourth and miscellaneous items 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of the budget. 

Changes in Costs since 1915-16. A comparison of the median costs 
of 1915-16, 1920-21, 1923-24, and 1924-25 (Table III) shows that 
the general cost of attending Teachers College increased 32.5 per 
cent in the nine-year period, while the median costs for individual 
items increased as follows: Tuition, 35.4 per cent; room, board and 
laundry, 57.4 per cent; clothing, 2.5 per cent, and miscellaneous items, 
40.7 per cent. There was a definite peak of costs in 1920-21 as com- 
pared with the earlier and later dates, the total student cost rising 
from 100 in 1915-16 to a relative figure of 141.2 in 1920-21, and 
falling to 132.5 four years later. This shift in student costs corre- 
sponds in general with the consumer’s price changes of the last nine 
years, but it did not rise to so high a peak. The general consumers’ 
index varied from 100 in 1915-16 to 173.8 in 1920-21 (having been 
at its peak of 195.5 in July, 1920) and then to 154.6 during 1923-24 
and 157.9 in 1924-25." 

Going to college was evidently one of the relatively economical 
things one could do at the peak of high prices. 


TABLE Il 
Mepian Costs aT TEACHERS CoLLEGE COMPARED WITH I9I5-I16 AS 100 








Total Room, Miscel- |, General 
Year (Excluding | Tuition Board, Clothing \ “0 Consumers’ 
Railroad) Laundry — Costs 
1915-16 Seeevee 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ae 141.2 136.4 156.8 119.4 176.9 173.8 
8 ee 134.3 134.5 155.9 102.5 148.6 154.6 
1924-25 ....... 132.5 135.4 157.4 102.5 140.7 157.9 





























So far as these data go, they suggest that the advance in tuition 
charges at this institution has been in the same proportion as the in- 
crease in the total costs of going to college; room, board, and laundry 
and miscellaneous items have increased more than other items and in 
more nearly the proportion of changes in general consumers’ costs. 
Clothing, for this group of students, has not increased as have other 
costs, possibly because these students can doubtless economize in- 
telligently on clothing. Beginning with the current academic year, 

* Computed from index of National Industrial Conference Board, by changing base from July, 1914, 


to average of July, 1915, and July, 1916, as 100, and using average of July figures of 1920 and 
1921, and 1923 and 1924, and 1924 and 1925. 
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1925-26, tuition will be increased from $8 to $10 a point, or 25 
per cent. 

Costs in the Summer Session. The six weeks’ Summer Session at 
Teachers College represents a period of about one-sixth the length of 
the academic year. 

Facts given by 83 women students in the 1925 Summer Session 
indicate that their median total cost, exclusive of railroad travel, was 
$246, and that the median costs for various items were as follows: 
Tuition, $86; room, board and laundry, $102; miscellaneous ex- 
penses, not including clothing, $50. The median of their total costs, 
including railroad travel, was $320, the median travel costs being 
$75. The range of costs for the middle half of the group is worth 
noting: For tuition, $71-86; for room, board, laundry, $92-—127; 
for miscellaneous, $33—65; total excluding railroad expenses, $215- 
278; and total with railroad expenses, $280—-395. (Table IV.) 











TABLE IV 
Costs ror 83 WomeN STUDENTS IN TEACHERS COLLEGE, SUMMER SESSION, 1925 
as |. rex 
xclud- oom, . : (Includ- 
ing Tuition | Board, noecone ee ing 
Railroad Laundry | “@"©0us ares | Railroad 
Expenses) Expenses) 
Minimum ............ $181 $ 36 $ 63 $ 10 $ oo $202 
CM siiic .esane ses 246 86 102 50 75 320 
CS re 453 126 200 285 250 639 
First Quartile ........ 215 71 92 33 25 280 
Third Quartile ........| 278 86 127 65 125 395 





























Facts obtained from 169 students in the 1921 Summer Session 
indicated that the median costs for the group, exclusive of rail- 
road travel, was $230. The 1921 Summer Session figures came 
from 71 men in educational administration, 48 women in the 
advisers’ course, and 50 women in household arts courses. The men’s 
costs ranged from $133 to $625, with the median at $230; those of 
the advisers, from $145 to $400, with the median at $230; and those 
of the household arts group from $146 to $350, with the median at 
$224-$225. The expense for room, board and laundry, for 156 
students, varied from $42 to $240, with the median cost at $105, the 
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central half of the group spending between $88 and $125. The 
median cost of room, board, and laundry for men was $110-$111, and 
for women $100-$102. ‘Miscellaneous Expenses,” which in this case 
included all outgoes except those for tuition, supplies for courses, 
room, board, and laundry, varied for 115 students, from $3 to $160, 
with the median at $25, and the central half of the group spending 
from $15 to $50. 

An earlier basis of comparison as to Summer Session costs is af- 
forded by twenty-one reports of student costs in the Summer Session 
of 1914; the range then was from $96 to $168 with the median at 
$125. Comparing this 1914 median of $125 with the 1921 median of 
$230, there had been an increase of 84 per cent in Summer Session 
costs, and comparing it with the 1925 median of $246, there had been 
an increase of 96 per cent. The latter figure shows in part the recent 
rise in tuition charges. 

Methods of Collecting Costs. The costs for Teachers College 
students were collected at the end of the academic year on a blank fur- 
nished to the students. On this form they also indicated whether the 
facts reported were, first, copies of account-book records; second, 
approximately accurate estimates; or third, estimates. Schedules of 
the first two types alone were used. The clothing costs have been 
checked by the inventory method among the same groups with ap- 
proximately similar results. Other methods have been employed in 
other studies. 

The Smith College study, listed in the bibliography, presents doubt- 
less the best method yet used in studies of student costs. It includes, 
first, an agreement made by the students in advance that they will keep 
records; and, second, accounts turned in monthly on a form furnished 
the students, and then checked as to completeness and accuracy and 
turned back to the student if necessary for completion. 

A method of sending a schedule of inquiry as to costs to the entire 


‘student body has been used in a few cases, for example, at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, which is reported below. 

Some institutions are supervising student accounting in some course 
of instruction (see MacLeod in bibliography). Antioch College gives 
a course to freshmen on personal finance. Such a method should yield 
generally reliable results, although the fabricated report is doubtless 
not unheard of. 

The student who is earning college expenses, or who is working 
for room and board, presents abnormal data that are best treated by 
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adding to the actual expenditures, average allowances for room, 
board, etc., as the case may require. The student on free tuition 
should similarly have the average tuition allowance added so that the 
data will be comparable. 

The problem of selection in the group whose costs are studied must 
have attention. Account-keeping students tend to belong to the eco- 
nomical rather than to the extravagant group. So Professor Chapin 
points out that the arithmetical mean or average costs, which in several 
student cost studies tend to be higher than the median figures, are 
thereby the more reliable of these two measures of central values, 
since they give weight to individual high income budgets which proba- 
bly do not appear in true relative frequency when the study is restricted 
to those who keep accounts. 

The classification of expenditures, or the budget items used, is itself 
a problem worth further study. For example, the Bailey studies at 
Yale used a very detailed classification, grouped as necessities, pleas- 
ures, tobacco and intoxicants; the St. Louis College Club studied 
“catalog” and “extra-catalog’”’ expenses (see bibliography). 
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chief danger of luxury lies in its effect on the mind of the person who enjoys it.” 
“The danger from luxury will never be very serious unless it is accompanied by the 
creation of class distinctions.” High scholastic standards and athletics as dominant 
interest curb the bad effects of luxury. Student must in college learn adjustments to 
and with wealth, as in the outside world into which he will go. 


Haines, S. Desoran. “A Budget Project in Three State Colleges for Women.” 

Journal of Home Economics, 14:125-28 (1922). 

Accounts kept in Connecticut, Delaware, and Oklahoma colleges by about 65 stu- 
dents. Averages: Delaware, first half-year, $335.; Connecticut first half, $633., and 
second half, $514., Oklahoma, first half, $238., and second half, $168. Ranges given. 
Stimulated study of students’ own standards and family expenses. 


Lockwoop, Heten E. “Budgets of Nineteen Seniors at Framingham, Mass., State 
Normal School, 1920-21.” (Unpublished notes.) 
Room, board and limited laundry, $260.; including this item, costs ranged from 
$678. to $1225., with median at $860. and average, $877.68. The items ranged as 
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follows: Education, $15.-$125. with median, $40; clothing, $65.-$500., median, 
$178.; operating costs, $12.-$171., median, $38.; higher life, $15.-$178., median, $56. 


MacLegop, Sara. “College Students Accounts.” Journal of Home Economics. 

10:457-59 (1918). 

Average of accounts kept by class in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 1913-14 (12 
months) and 1915-16 (9 months) ; two groups, boarding and codperative housekeep- 
ing. Averages:—Boarding, 1913, $606.; 1915, $527.; codperating, 1913, $452.; 1915, 
$454. Detailed classification for accounts suggested. 


Newcomser, Mazer. “Expenditure of Vassar Students during Three Months, Feb. 
16 to May 15, 1920. Manuscript in Department of Statistics, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Accounts of 328 students show an average weekly expenditure of $18.35, or 


probably $700. per college year, plus $800. for room, board, and tuition, or an average 
total of $1500. 


Tuwine, CuHaries F. “The Increasing Cost of Collegiate Education.” Forum, 18: 

630-35 (1895). 

Quotes catalog costs ; increased three or four times in sixty years but reflect general 
changes. Costs prevent worthy students from entering. Remedy, endowments. 
Topp, W. C. “College Expenses.” Education, 9:14 (1888). 

Increases in catalog figures of New England colleges from $100.-$150. in 1840 to 
two or three times that amount; for example, Dartmouth, 1840, $105. and 1885, 
$232.-$312.; Yale, 1840, $150.-$210., now $330.-$500., and senior classbook reports 
average of $956. for four years. 

“Is Yale a Rich Man’s College?” Yale Review, 3:117-120 (1894). 

Costs based on classbook figures. 

Wuiracre, Jessiz. “A Course in Personal Accounts.” Journal of Home Economics, 

15:270-72 (1923). 

A course given at State College of Utah. 

“Student Expenses.” Independent, 73:1332 (1912). 

Brief report on University of Missouri student dining-hall, board at $2.40 a week. 
“Student Expenses at University of Minnesota.” School and Society, 4:892 (1916). 

Data from schedule given to students by president’s office. Average for students 
boarding, $487.; for those at home, $271. Former ranged from 2 per cent less than 
$250. to six per cent over $750., with 54 per cent between $350. and $549., and with 
variations by colleges, by lower and upper classes, and by sex groups. 

“What a College Year Costs.” Literary Digest, 48:207 (1914). 

Summarizes different views; for example, for Harvard, “unavoidable expenses” 
$400., plus $300., is a reasonable minimum amount; for Princeton, in 1912-13, college 
charges varied from under $100. to $800.-900. (Distribution of 1300 bills for college 
charges :—8 less than $100.; 46, $100.-200.; 76, $200.-300; 95, $300.-400.; 141, $400.- 
500.; 507, $500.-600.; 422, $600.-800.; 5, $800.-900.). President Shanklin of Wes- 
leyan says, “Much depends on that invisible but all-pervading influence which is 
called the college atmosphere.” 











SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE REVISED 
VAN WAGENEN HISTORY SCALES 


BY MARVIN J. VAN WAGENEN 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


N the construction of educational scales of the C score type—those 
indicating the difficulty of tasks that can be done with a correctness 
of fifty per cent—the process is based upon two fundamental assump- 
tions. The assumption that school abilities are distributed among 
the pupils of a grade in accordance with the normal surface of fre- 
quency has long been accepted as a reasonable one. On the basis of it 
the evaluation of tasks for their difficulty values has been carried out 
in many school subjects. The Ayres Scale for Measuring Spelling 
Ability, the Briggs-Kelley list of spelling words, the Trabue Comple- 
tion-Test Language Scales, the Woody Arithmetic Scales, and the 
author’s original American History Scales are but a few examples 
among the many illustrations. It is also the basis of the T score 
method of scale making, of which the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scales and the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scales are illustrations. 

In the C score scales this same assumption is applied to the dis-’ 
tribution of the difficulty values within the abilities of any individual. 
It implies that the proportions of simple tasks and of increasingly 
more difficult tasks for an individual will also conform to the propor- 
tions in a normal surface of frequency. In case these two assumptions 
are valid the C score scale yields measurements corresponding to the 
inches on a yardstick. Each amount is a multiple of a common unit 
of measurement starting at some arbitrary zero point, like the 
amounts of temperature read from a Fahrenheit thermometer. 


SOME THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


In the revision of the author’s early American History Scales both 
of these assumptions are involved.* On the basis of the first assump- 
tion the difficulty values of several hundred carefully selected tasks 
were determined. With the use of a normal probability table the per 
cents of pupils in each grade who could do each task correctly were 
converted into scale values. These were averaged—and referred to a 
zero-point—five sigmas below the ability of twelve-year-old children. 


2 Van Wagenen American History Scales, for grades 5 to 12, published by Bureau for Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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From the list of available tasks thirty that fell at approximately equal 
distances apart in difficulty were selected for each division of each 
scale. A range of thirty tasks is adequate to test the abilities of two 
consecutive grades. A sufficient number of tasks was at hand to con- 
struct five duplicate information scales for the fifth and sixth grades 
called Division 1 of Scales R, S, T, U, and V; another five for the 
seventh and eighth grades, termed Division 2 for the same scales; and 
also three duplicate information scales—Division 3 of Scales S, T, and 
U for the high school. 

For determining the individual scores of the pupils the method de- 
vised a few years ago by Professor Truman Lee Kelley and some time 
later simplified by the author was adopted. This method yields a 
score that indicates the difficulty of the tasks that a pupil can attempt 
with an expectation of succeeding in half the tasks tried. The fact 
that the tasks may be examined gives the score the concreteness pos- 
sessed by physical measurements. In addition the scores have a sta- 
bility of meaning entirely lacking in the ordinary standardized test. 
Unless the tasks are evenly distributed along throughout the total 
range of the ability, the ordinary test score has no stability of meaning 
unless the scores are converted into T scores. A bunching of tasks in 
any part of a test is accompanied by smaller intervals between some 
scores than between others, as is illustrated when numbers of tasks cor- 
rectly done are converted into T scores. Furthermore, if the tasks do 
not extend far below the ability of the group, the pupils making low 
scores on a test would make still smaller ones in comparison with the 
average and the more talented pupils if they had an opportunity to at- 
tempt still easier tasks. In the same way if the upper end of the test is 
limited, the more talented pupils could do a greater proportion of 
more difficult tasks than the less gifted pupils and thus make relatively 
higher scores. Hence the difference between the less gifted and more 
talented pupils is greater than it would seem to be with the usual test. 
Or to look at the results in another way the scores of the less gifted 
would imply less than fifty per cent of correctness at that score, while 
the scores of the more talented pupils would imply a greater per cent 
of correctness than fifty. Such a condition, of course, renders com- 
parison fallacious. The Kelley-Van Wagenen method, on the other 
hand, permits of the test being kept within a narrow range while yield- 
ing a score with a constant meaning. The main criticism that can be 
made is that it is based upon a hitherto unsubstantiated assumption. 

A reasonable test of this assumption would be the determination of 
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whether or not individual pupils progressively fail on the tasks of in- 
creasing degrees of difficulty in accordance with the predictions made 
on the basis of the normal probability surface. This would require 
the giving of a far larger number of tests than are available or likely 
to be available in any phase of instruction. In place of this im- 
practicable test, the errors made on the papers of many different 
students were combined. From several hundred test papers, three 
hundred and seventeen were selected whose scores fell at a few con- 
secutive five-point intervals. The scale values of the tasks were then 
disregarded and a count was made of the tasks correctly done at each 
unit or deci-quartile from the point at which the score indicated that 
fifty per cent could be done. The per cents of the 317 pupils doing 
the tasks at each unit distance above and below this reference point 
are given in the third column in Table I. In the first column the actual 
numbers of cases are given. Toward each end these fall short of 317 
as the first or last of the thirty tasks had been earlier reached by a part 


TABLE I 


CorRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PREDICTIVE ACHIEVEMENT AND ACTUAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Wuen Basep on A Firty Per Cent ACHIEVEMENT DIFFICULTY IN THE CASE OF 
AMERICAN History INFORMATION SCALE SCORES 
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of the group. The second column indicates the deci-quartile distances 
from the point of reference at which fifty per cent of the tasks could 
theoretically be done. In the fourth column are given the per cents 
of successes that should be found at each deci-quartile point in case 
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the distribution exactly conformed to the normal probability curve. 
Only an approximation to this could be expected. 

The smallness of the differences in the two columns of per cents is 
striking enough to suggest the validity of the second assumption made 
in the construction of these scales. A similar test applied in the case 
of four hundred spelling scale papers corroborated the History In- 
formation Scale findings. 
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More important than the evidence for the validity of the method 
for determining scale scores is the suggestion of the nature of an in- 
dividual’s range of information and of its method of acquisition. 
From the graph in Plate 1 which represents the data in Table I, it is 
apparent that the number of facts known by an individual pupil de- 
creases in a fairly constant relation to their difficulty value for pupils 
in general. The graph may also be interpreted as indicating that the 
acquisition of a task of a high difficulty value is dependent upon the 
possession of a sufficient proportion of related facts of lower difficulty 
values or else upon the acquisition of such facts. What makes a fact 
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of high difficulty value difficult of acquisition may be the lack of a 
sufficient proportion of related lower difficulty value facts or the neces- 
sity of actually acquiring such facts. Nor need this interpretation be 
limited to the explanation of difficulty of tasks. It may be quite as 
significant a factor in the explanation of intellect itself. Even mental 
age may indicate a level of achievement rather than mental maturity, 
the extent of acquisition of common information of various degrees of 
complexity rather than a stage in mental growth. 

For determining the validity of the first assumption—that abilities 
in a school study, such as history, are distributed in a normal fashion 
—the scores made by an entire class of 1200 high eighth-grade pupils 
in a large city school system were plotted as a histogram. The normal 
probability surface for the same number of cases and same standard 
deviation was then superimposed on the histogram (Plate 2). 

The closeness of fit for such a small number of cases is truly aston- 
ishing. It is represented by a P of .8, which means that in only one 
case out of five would one find a closer approximation among random 
samplings. In the case of the thought scale in American History given 
to the same group of pupils the P was .6, indicating a closeness of ap- 
proximation not to be expected among random samplings in more than 
two cases out of five. This condition presupposes that in teaching 
attention will be fairly evenly distributed among all the pupils regard- 
less of their mental capacity. In the case of spelling, where the gifted 
pupils who will need to know how to spell receive little attention, the 
pupils of average ability receive far more, and the pupils of too little 
ability to ever need to spell, receive the most attention of all, the fit 
for a single grade is anything but a close one. But even in spelling 
the combining of several grade distributions to determine the final 
difficulty values of the words renders any disturbance in the equality 
of the units of difficulty insignificant in comparison with ordinary 
standardized test scores. 


SOME PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The mention of some of the practical aspects of such educational 
scales as the revised American History Scales may not be amiss. With 
the keys adjusted to the difficulty of the tasks and to the scale unit, 
the score is quite as simple to find as the score in the true and false 
type of test. The wrong items are counted up in groups of ten. The 
number wrong in the hardest group is used in consulting the first key. 
From the score found in this simple key is subtracted the sum of all 
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the rest of the errors plus the number that would most likely be missed 
on all consecutively easier groups of tasks. The latter number is like- 
wise found in a second simple key from the number of errors made in 
the easiest group of ten tasks. The score when found is not only con- 
sistent in its meaning that fifty per cent of the tasks of that difficulty 
can be correctly done, but it is also concrete. By looking on the scale 
for tasks of the same value as the pupil’s score one can see exactly 
what kind of tasks the pupil can do with a correctness of fifty per cent. 

The C scores also possess the same advantage as the T scores in 
that differences in one part of the scale are directly comparable with 
differences in any other part of the scale. Likewise, the average of 
several measurements has the same significance as any one of the in- 
dividual measurements in addition to possessing a higher degree of 
accuracy. The probable errors of the individual scores are known, are 
consistent, and are small—approximately two scale points or one-third 
of the difference between two consecutive grades. None of these ad- 
vantages are possessed by the ordinary standardized tests or even by 
a test, such as the original American History Scales, in which the tasks 
were arranged in the order of their difficulty values. With the C score 
scales not only may gains be measured but the probable errors of the 
gains may be consistently determined, as the probable error of a score 
is the same throughout the scale. 

The fact that the range of difficulty values is narrow without sacri- 
ficing the consistency of the meaning of the scores is another distinct 
advantage. Each item in the scale plays an important part in deter- 
mining the score. There are no very simple items that are seldom 
missed nor any very difficult items that are seldom done. The time 
used in giving the scale is thus all advantageously employed. In hav- 
ing neither simple nor difficult items to score, much of the teacher’s 
time is saved in marking the papers. Where the range of difficulty 
values is narrow the tasks may be less widely spaced apart, a feature 
that adds to the reliability of the individual scores. 

For the revised edition of the American History Scales, as well as 
for other C score scales and T score scales, both mental age norms and 
grade standards have been worked out. These, of course, represent 
the school achievement made under present instructional conditions 
and with the present distribution of emphasis among the various 
phases of instruction. These norms are given on Plate 3 in such a 
form that the scale scores made by a pupil may be directly compared 
with the norms. By finding the pupil’s score in the column under the 
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proper scale heading, his grade attainment and mental age may be 
read off from the second and third vertical lines from the left side of 
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the card. Thus a pupil with a score of 78 in one of the Information 
Scales in American History has acquired a range of information 
equivalent to that of an average pupil two-thirds the way through the 
seventh grade. The third vertical line indicates that he has an educa- 
tional age of 13 years, 2 months in this phase of American history. 
When the heavy continuous horizontal line indicating the mental age 
norm is drawn in, it shows that the pupil is two scale points or four 
months below the standard for pupils of his mental age. The broken 
line, indicating that the test was given when the pupil was just half- 
way through the seventh grade, shows that his score is one point or 
two months above the grade standard for the time of year at which 
the test was given. The norms for the Thought Scale in American 
History are the same as for the Information Scales. With such cards, 
on which are printed both the scores and the norms a permanent rec- 
ord of each pupil’s achievement in American history may be readily 
kept and also compared with his achievement in other phases of in- 
struction where these are measured with either the C score scales or 
the T score scales. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF FAIR-MINDEDNESS * 


Is it possible to devise a test which will show objectively and accu- 
rately the prejudices which exist within an individual or within a 
group? Is it feasible to chart the direction and amount of prejudice 
within an individual or group as a result of a single test? 

Measurement of fair-mindedness is a pioneer venture into unoccu- 
pied territory so far as testing is concerned. Many educational 
leaders have been stressing the necessity for judging school procedure 
in terms of character results. Educational tests have been slow to 
follow. There has been no lack of willingness but there has been a 
lack of technique. The fingers of one hand will suffice to count the 
important attempts to evaluate personality with attitude tests. Few, 
if any, of these have high reliability and good evidence for validity. 
The so-called “higher values” in education probably suffer at the 
expense of relatively minor learnings and techniques because the 
latter are more easily measured. 

One quality of mind, frequently set forward as a significant objec- 
tive in modern education, is variously called “‘open-mindedness,” 
“scientific-mindedness,” ‘“‘fair-mindedness,” and is contrasted with 
“bias,” “‘closed-mindedness” and “prejudice.””’ Many of our tech- 
niques for influencing public opinion in school rooms, in lectures, in 
newspapers, and in publicity campaigns of other sorts, prove them- 
selves to be ineffective when pitted against deeply ingrained preju- 
dices. The evaluation of the effectiveness of these and other tech- 
niques for reducing prejudice depends in part upon the creation of a 
measuring instrument. 

There are several obvious difficulties in the attempt to measure 
prejudice by any test. One is that the test shall be a measure of firm 
convictions rationally substantiated rather than of prejudice which is 
fundamentally irrational. A second natural tendency is for a test to 
regard agreement with the author as fair-mindedness and disagree- 


* Goodwin B. Watson. The Measurement of Fair-Mindedness. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 176. 
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ment as prejudice. Still another difficulty always present in the crea- 
tion of any test is that intelligence, or reading ability, or some similar 
factor may be so important that the test tends to differentiate on the 
basis of that quality rather than on the basis of fair-mindedness. 

In the Watson test of public opinion attempt has been made to 
avoid these difficulties. The realm of study has been restricted to 
religious and economic prejudices. The test consists of six forms 
or parts, each of which measures a type of manifestation of prej- 
udice. Form A measures the tendency of a person who is emo- 
tionally conditioned with respect to a given subject to cross out, 
as disagreeable, words which suggest the viewpoint which he dislikes. 
Form B measures the tendency of a prejudiced individual to regard 
as incompetent or insincere reasonably capable and sincere authorities 
who hold a different opinion about the issue in question. Form C 
measures the tendency of a prejudiced individual to draw his favorite 
conclusions from facts even though those facts taken by themselves 
do not rationally lead to the suggested conclusion. Form D measures 
the tendency of a person who is prejudiced in favor of a certain class 
or group to approve or condone in his group, acts which he would con- 
demn if carried out by the group he disliked. Form E measures the 
tendency of a prejudiced individual to regard all of the arguments on 
his side of a disputed issue as strong and well worth considering, 
whereas those on the opposing side seem to him weak or irrelevant. 
Form F measures the tendency of a person who has a prejudice for or 
against a certain group to feel that all the persons or objects within 
that group possess certain desirable or undesirable characteristics 
which, as a matter of fact, inhere in only a portion of the members of 
the group. 

The complete test is scored in two ways. The simpler method is 
to find the “gross score” which indicates the general level of prejudice. 
Thus, it is found that very fair-minded people take, on the whole, 
five to fifteen per cent of the opportunities given by the test to register 
some manifestation of prejudice, whereas the average college student 
takes thirty per cent, and the most prejudiced individuals, sixty or 
seventy per cent of the opportunities to show prejudice. 

Since prejudice appears to be an aggregation of specific reactions, 
some of which may be very strong, others of which may be very weak 
in the same individual, such a term as “general level of prejudice” is 
open to serious misunderstanding. ‘The test is, therefore, scored in 
a more discriminating fashion to yield the ‘analytical score.” On 
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the basis of the analytical score it is possible to tell the extent to which 
the total prejudices which the individual has registered are in agree- 
ment with a typical capitalist, an economic liberal, an economic radi- 
cal, a proponent of the social gospel, a mystic, a fundamentalist, a 
modernist, a religious radical, a Roman Catholic, an anti-Catholic, 
an individual with a strict and puritanical moral viewpoint, and an 
individual with a broad, free, loose, moral viewpoint. The extent of 
prejudice along these various typical lines is presented by the test not 
only in the form of per cent scores, but also in the form of a profile, 
which shows the relative strength of prejudices in graphic fashion. 

While the test is compiled for individuals the fact that it can be 
administered to large groups all at the same time and that individual 
scores can be averaged together, makes it possible to study group 
characteristics. Thus, for example, it is possible to compare the 
same group of individuals before and after a convention, or to com- 
pare church members in a community with the non-church members. 
A convenient method of illustrating such differences is to construct a 
group profile, representing the average of the individual profiles of 
each group, and then to superimpose the profile of the one group on 
the profile of the other. The differences become outstanding. 

Symonds, in a recent article’ rightly insisted that the first problem 
with any test should be its reliability. If the test reliably measures 
something, then that something can be given a name. If it does not 
reliably measure anything, then the attempt to establish its validity 
is a waste of time. Careful investigation of this test of fair-minded- 
ness reveals that the gross score has a reliability of .96. The analyt- 
ical scores vary from .46 to .84. Reliability of each form of the 
test has also been determined and found to vary from .66 for form 
E to .g1 for form A. 

The most important aspect of the problem is the determination of 
validity. Six lines of study were undertaken with this test. It was 
first demonstrated that the test forms appeared, so far as prima 
facie evidence goes, to be indications of a quality of mind which 
ordinary people in every day experience would regard as prejudice. 
Second, it was found by a study of intercorrelations that there was as 
much or more relationship between the various forms, all of which 
were presumed to have a bearing on the extent of prejudice within 
the individual, as there has been found to be between tests of various 
forms of arithmetical ability, reading ability, writing ability, and the 

* Journal of Educational Psychology, November 1924. 
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like. Third, it was found that the individuals selected by the vote of 
student bodies and faculty groups as being the most fair-minded 
persons within the groups, really did make low scores on the test. 
Fourth, it was found that competent individuals who had taken the 
test without knowing its purpose and who were then presented with 
the resulting profile, found it to be in about eighty per cent of the 
cases, a good presentation of their acknowledged prejudices. Fifth, 
individuals were asked to make statements in regard to the prejudices 
of certain of their friends. Then, these friends were given the tests. 
There was approximately seventy-five per cent agreement between 
the predictions on the basis of personal knowledge and the findings 
of the test. Finally, certain groups were selected, such as the Metho- 
dist ministers in a mid-western state; students at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; persons selected as very prejudiced; Roman 
Catholic students; normal school students in New Jersey and in 
Wisconsin; younger ministers and older ministers; ministers without 
college training and ministers who had college and seminary training. 
Competent judges were consulted as to differences in prejudices which 
they would expect to find between certain combinations of these 
groups, between the Catholic and Protestant students, for example; 
or between the young men in the Methodist ministry and the older 
men. There was evident agreement among the judges as to certain 
outstanding differences in prejudices which observation had led them 
to believe existed. The tests given to the same groups showed out- 
standing differences in approximately ninety per cent agreement with 
the more certain differences predicted by the judges. 

Having found that the test yielded a practically zero correlation 
with intelligence, and with reading ability, within the groups tested, 
and having found further that study and enlightenment, while tending 
to increase knowledge and competent opinion, decreased prejudice as 
revealed by the test, it seems reasonable to conclude that the test does 
offer a reliable and a valid measure of fair-mindedness as contrasted 
with prejudice. 

In conclusion, the study faces some of the possibilities which are 
opened up by the development of the measuring instrument. For 
example, it is possible to obtain in survey fashion a considerable 
amount of important information regarding the prejudices in religious 
groups, in certain colleges, certain communities, certain political 
parties, and so on. It is possible to more accurately study teaching 
method with reference to its effect upon the fair-mindedness of the 
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students. It is possible to compare the effectiveness of different kinds 
of propaganda in reducing or accentuating the prejudices of the 
pupils. It is possible to find out whether certain courses in the cur- 
riculum that are supposed to lead to fair-mindedness really do pro- 
duce that result. Further, the psychological investigation of the 
sources of prejudice and the methods of its treatment in individual 
cases, is somewhat facilitated. 

A significant result of the study seems to be the validation not only 
of the particular test, but of a method of measurement. The same 
techniques have been applied in the investigation of prejudice on inter- 
national questions, on racial questions, on issues of country life, and 
found to serve as effective measurements in those fields. The useful- 
ness of the investigation seems likely, therefore, to extend beyond the 
field of religious and economic issues in which it started. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ONE-ROOM AND 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS* 


In this study the author makes a detailed comparison of one-room 
and consolidated schools in 98 of the more sparsely settled Connec- 
ticut towns. Approximately sixty per cent of the area of the state is 
included in the territory of these towns. Eight hundred teachers, 
400 in one room and 400 in consolidated schools, were teaching in 
the schools under study. There were in attendance about 25,000 
pupils. All of the schools studied were under the direction of super- 
vising agents provided by the state. ‘Consolidated’ schools include 
all schools employing two or more teachers. The items for study and 
comparison include costs, holding power, and teachers. 

There are no significant differences in current expenditures in the 
two types of schools, the cost per pupil being $65.32 in consolidated 
and $66.19 in one-room schools. Auxiliary agencies, especially trans- 
portation costs, are a much greater proportion of total current 
expenses in consolidated schools. Operation represents ten per cent 
of the total cost in consolidated and only five per cent in one-room 
schools, the teachers in the latter type being largely responsible for 
janitorial service. Connecticut grants state aid to weaker school units 
on the basis of teachers’ salaries, but no aid is given for the trans- 
portation of elementary school pupils. The data of this study show 

* Emil L. Larson. One-Room and Consolidated Schools of Connecticut. A Comparative Study 


of Teachers, Costs and Holding Power. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 182. 
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that in many cases economy would be fostered by encouraging con- 
solidation by means of state aid for transportation on a basis similar 
to the present system for aid for payment of teachers’ salaries. Be- 
cause school costs in the two types of schools are practically identical 
other factors must be given much weight in the determination of the 
school policy. 

The portions of the study which deal with holding power show the 
evident disadvantages of the one-teacher schools. The upper limit of 
compulsory attendance is 16 or 14, “if the child is lawfully employed 
at home or elsewhere.” The following statements show the situa- 
tion that exists: 

a. In one-room schools 29.4 per cent, 41.5 per cent, and 100 per 
cent of the pupils at ages 14, 15, and 16 drop out during the year. 
Consolidated schools lose 8.6 per cent, 12.1 per cent, and 41.3 per 
cent of their enrollment at corresponding ages. 

b. In one-room schools the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
have eliminations of 1.5 per cent, 3.5 per cent, 9 per cent, and 13 per 
cent, respectively, of their registrations. In consolidated schools the 
elimination is .9 per cent, 1.6 per cent, 4.9 per cent, and 5.1 per cent 
of the enrollment in corresponding grades. 

c. In one-room schools elimination for causes other than illness 
and death is 224 per cent of that in consolidated schools. 

d. Differences in the organization and activities of the two types 
of schools are responsible for the major portion of the differences in 
elimination. The average one-room school has 6.27 grades with 2.8 
pupils in each grade; the average room in consolidated schools 2.07 
grades with 13.7 pupils in each grade. Time devoted to instruction 
of each pupil and the provision for companionship of children of 
equal maturity and of common interests are more limited in the 
smaller school. 


It is also especially worthy of note that many pupils transfer to or 
from other schools during the school year. This factor complicates 
the problem of adjustment and elimination, and emphasizes the need 
for a school unit large enough to care for new pupils effectively and 
efficiently. 

a. 34.7 per cent of the total registration in one-room schools 
transfer to or from other schools during the year. In consolidated 
schools the transfers are 18.3 per cent of the total registration. 

b. In one-room schools 7.78 per cent and in consolidated 4.51 per 
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cent of the total registration were transfers to or from other states. 

c. About 30 per cent of the total number of transfers occur in 
October and April. The remaining transfers are quite evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the school year. 

d. Many of the transfers result in eliminations. The school can- 
not prevent transfers, but it must meet the challenge to care for them 
effectively with a minimum loss of time of both old and new pupils. 

The teachers with the greater amount of training and experience 
are found in consolidated schools. This condition prevails in spite of 
the fact that the schools in both the rural regions and the villages are 
administered by the same boards of control. 

a. The professional preparation of teachers in consolidated schools 
is superior to that of teachers in one-room schools. Of the teachers 
in consolidated schools §9 per cent, and of those in one-room schools 
31 per cent, have attended normal schools. Of the total number of 
consolidated school teachers, 48.8 per cent have been in attendance 
at normal schools two years or more; 23.5 per cent of the teachers in 
one-room schools have attended the same length of time. In con- 
solidated schools, 5.2 per cent, and in one-room schools 2.1 per cent 
of the teachers have attended college two years or more. There are 
26 per cent of the teachers in consolidated schools and 62 per cent 
of the teachers in one-room schools whose only professional training 
was secured at summer normals, the median term of attendance being 
six weeks. Other training more or less closely related to their present 
work is reported by 15 per cent of the consolidated and 7.4 per cent 
of the one-room school teachers. The high school training of the 
two groups is almost identical, 83.4 per cent and 83.8 per cent, 
respectively, of the teachers in consolidated and one-room schools 
reporting graduation from four-year high schools. 

b. The consolidated schools have the greater number of experi- 
enced teachers. The median experience of teachers in consolidated 
schools is 5 years; in one-room schools it is 3 years. 

c. The consolidated school teachers receive salaries from $100 to 
$200 higher than are paid to teachers in one-room schools. The 
crude net earnings (salaries less living expenses) of consolidated 
school teachers are from 10 to 24 per cent above those of teachers 
in one-room schools. Because of this fact the larger schools are able 
to secure teachers with more training and experience. 

d. Various other factors militate against securing and retaining 
the ablest teachers for rural schools. Their living conditions are 
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often less attractive, and their social opportunities less numerous and 
less varied. 

e. More consolidated school teachers are satisfied with their 
present type of position. This attitude of satisfaction is necessary 
for best work and for growth in the position held. 

The general recommendations are in line with the above findings. 
Encouragement of consolidation, reduction of eliminations by means 
of interesting activities and the strengthening of the compulsory at- 
tendance law, the maintenance and extension of the present system of 
supervision, careful attendance records and follow-up work, codpera- 
tion with contiguous states to care for the educational needs of trans- 
ferring pupils, and careful training with adequate compensation for 
rural teachers comprise the major suggestions for meeting the situa- 
tion that exists. 


THE UPPER LIMITS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTELLIGENCE* 


Among the problems precipitated upon us, directly or indirectly, 
by the recent war was that of the age at which intelligence ceases to 
develop quantitatively. The question had existed in essence prior to 
that time but it had somewhat concealed its identity. For years 
authorities had been attempting to answer the question, each in terms 
of his own particular theory and without any one’s realizing fully 
that there was considerable divergence of opinion on the point. The 
determination of such an age, however, became a real issue when the 
data from the army testing informed us that the intelligence level or 
mental age of the average man in this country is 13% years. That 
age seems to be about the only one which had never before been sug- 
gested for this phenomenon and inasmuch as this level involved a 
difference of about 214 years from the most commonly accepted age, 
namely Terman’s 16 years, it was seen that here was a live question. 
The present study was prompted by a genuine desire to obtain scien- 
tific data on the matter. Reference is made to 4 Study of the Upper 
Limits of the Development of Intelligence, by Florence M. Tea- 
garden. 

Undertaking such a study as that referred to above makes it at 
once evident that no light can be gained on the question without a 
consideration of such fundamental concepts as the definition of intelli- 


* Florence M. Teagarden. A Study of the Upper Limits of the Development of Intelligence. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 156. 
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gence, the nature of intelligence, the relation of physical and mental 
development, the curve of mental growth, the relation of variability 
and age, and the constancy of the I.Q., as well as the age of the 
maturing of intelligence. The theories involved in such questions will 
not be discussed in the present review except insofar as evidence 
seems to inhere in the study under consideration. 

There are two ways by which the question of the growth of intelli- 
gence may be approached. One way is to take as large a group of 
unselected subjects as possible and trace them throughout succeeding 
years. There are, however, practical disadvantages in such a method 
of procedure. For one thing results will of necessity be long delayed. 
Furthermore, it will always be harder to study large numbers of cases 
through successive years than it will be to secure even much larger 
groups for one period of study. Moreover, the interval of time 
between repeated tests is likely to introduce any or all of the variables 
that one often encounters under like circumstances, such as adminis- 
tering of tests by different examiners and the like. A second way of 
studying the problem of growth is to take as large numbers as pos- 
sible of closely succeeding age-groups and study them as nearly as 
may be at the same time. The assumption is that, if the groups are 
otherwise unselected and if the number of cases is sufficiently large, 
the differences between successive age-groups will be a measure of 
growth with age. In the present study that is the method which has 
been used. 

The above mentioned method of study was made possible by the 
courtesy of the Governors and the Superintendent of Mooseheart. 
Mooseheart is a home and school maintained by the Loyal Order of 
Moose for the children of deceased members, and the material herein 
discussed was obtained in that institution. The child population of 
the institution at the time of this study was 1100. Since there was 
nothing comparable to “school mortality” to contend with one might 
say that this selection represents about what one would find if he 
were to take the total population of these ages in any ordinary com- 
munity of about 5000 inhabitants. From evidences rather too 
lengthy for review here it is claimed that the children in this group 
are about as nearly an ideally unselected group as it were possible to 
find. Geographical distribution as to birth and as to state from which 
admitted; intelligence of the fathers on the basis of ‘“‘occupational- 
intelligence” levels such as those used with the army data; school 
training and age-grade distribution; intelligence of the individuals 
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studied; percentage of foreign-born; and social status all seem to indi- 
cate that the group is approximately “average’’ in all respects. The 
only requirements for admission to the institution are that a child be 
the child of a deceased member of the lodge who was in good 
standing at the time of his death; that he be under 14 years of age 
when admitted; and that he be not physically or mentally defective. 
The interpretations, therefore, that are usually demanded in consider- 
ing the intelligence of “dependent” children seem not to apply in this 
case. 

Out of this group of 1100 children all those were chosen who were 
12% years of age and up. The lower limit was set at 1214 because 
it was thought necessary to get below the age given as the median of 
intelligence according to the findings of the army tests. After allow- 
ing for incomplete records, the array finally includes complete data 
on 408 cases ranging in age from 12% through 20 years of age. In 
making final calculations, however, the 19 cases who were over 18 
years of age are not considered since there is some likelihood that 
they may be more or less selected cases. On the whole, the subjects 
here studied seem to be a group possessing average intelligence, culled 
probably from the middle 50 per cent of our population. 

In selecting tests by which to measure the intelligence of succeeding 
age-groups (arranged in half-year intervals, i.e., in 12% year group, 
13 year group, 13% year group, etc.) the following criteria were 
kept in mind. The tests selected were to be such as contain those 
elements previously shown to correlate highly with intelligence as a 
whole, such as Following Directions, Opposites, etc.; the tests chosen 
must also be those that permit of the use of the same test throughout 
all the ages to be considered; time required for administering, and 
the expense involved had also to be considered; and tests which would 
measure Thorndike’s “three kinds of intelligence—mechanical, ab- 
stract, and social’? were sought. ‘Thorndike’s last named element, 
however, up to the time of the selection of these tests, had not been 
effectively measured so that phase is left unaccounted for. The tests 
selected were the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale, which 
is an individual test; and three group tests—Army Alpha; Pressey 
Senior Classification, Form A; and Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, Test I. The group tests include 9 different “elements,” such as 
Following Directions, Opposites, Analogies, Practical Judgment, etc. 

In considering the use of the Binet Test it should be noted that a 
great handicap is encountered in dealing with subjects as old as those 
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of the present group, namely a dearth of test material for upper age 
limits. This “hitting the top” caused such an “end-error” in the case 
of the older subjects that their mental ages are probably quite too low 
and the difference between them and the younger subjects is made to 
appear less than it really is. In fact about 28 per cent of the present 
group are inadequately measured by the Binet Test on this account. 
It is clearly evident, of course, that the same factor probably operated 
to pull down the mental ages of men tested in the United States 
Army. In regard to the tests also attention is called to the fact that 
in the present study all testing and scoring were done by the same 
examiner and all within a period of a few weeks, thus eliminating 
some variables that ofttimes tend to vitiate test results. 

Wher the test blanks for all of the 408 subjects in all four tests had 
been scored, they were arranged in piles according to the half-year 
age-group to which the person being tested belonged. The scores for 
these age-groups were then plotted on graphs to show the distribution 
of scores in each test for each age-group. The median for each group 
was found and drawn on the appropriate graph. When this had 
been done it was seen that there was the expected overlapping from 
age to age. In fact, there was perhaps more overlapping than might 
have been looked for. The amount of overlapping, the shape of the 
curves thus constructed, and internal evidence in the data which can 
not be discussed at this point all contribute toward making the most 
logical assumption one of approximate normality of distribution of 
ability. This point is mentioned because of its connection with one 
of the methods of handling data to be discussed in a later paragraph. 

The first method used for the treatment of data was to plot the 
median scores for succeeding age-groups in each of the four tests. 
The curves secured from these four measures are remarkably similar. 
They show, on the whole, progression in median scores up to year 
17% or 18, attained by a line of negative acceleration which becomes 
more retarded after about year 16. 

Another method of handling results was a modification of Dr. 
McCall’s well-known T score. The aim was to get a technique by 
which the tests used in this study might be scaled; by which their 
score intervals might be rendered comparable; and by which the 
scores on the separate tests might be combined into a single composite 
measure. This method of scoring involves the assumption of nor- 
mality of distribution of ability as referred to previously and the 
assumption seems warranted in the present case. The medians of 
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these ‘modified T scores’”’ were found and plotted. The results con- 
firm the plottings of the median raw scores. The medians of the 
“composite” scores (modified T scores of all tests combined) show 
that progression is very regular from age to age; that the curve is one 
of negative acceleration; and that progress occurs as far as year 18. 

Both median raw scores and median modified T scores were ob- 
tained on each test element (Analogies, Opposites, etc.). The results 
indicate that, at least as measured by these tests and for these sub- 
jects, the different functions tested mature at practically the same 
time. They seem also to mature at about the same rate and for the 
same length of time as does intelligence as a whole. 

As a further plan of measuring growth between successive age- 
groups the method of gains was applied. The idea was to measure 
the gain of the 13-year-group over the 12'4-year-group, etc. This 
method was applied both to the median raw scores and to the median 
modified T scores. The gain in median score for each age-group over 
the preceding age-group was found and these differences were divided 
by the average of the standard-deviations of the 12%-, 13-, 
13 4-year age-groups, according to a commonly used technique. The 
results show a decrease in the amount of gain (negative acceleration) 
but gain nevertheless up to year 17'% on all curves. 

Mention has already been made of the question as to whether vari- 
ability increases or decreases with age. In order to get some informa- 
tion on the point, the standard deviations were found on median 
scores for all tests and for all test elements. The results, in short, 
show that variability increases with age in measures obtained from 
group tests. As shown here variability tends to decrease in the meas- 
ures obtained from the individual test. However, as has already been 
shown, the age of the older subjects prevented their being adequately 
measured by the individual test. In other words, insufficient range 
of tests for the upper age-groups tends to reduce the amount of 
variability in their test scores. In the 18 year group, for example, 
only 60 per cent were able to try themselves out to a point positively 
known to be past their capacity since 40 per cent were still having 
successes when the end of the test was reached. 

One additional treatment of results is noted here. The median 
modified T scores for successive age-groups on the composite test 
(results of Binet, Alpha, Pressey, and Stenquist tests combined) are 
compared with similar data obtained by Dr. W. A. McCall when in 
China. Dr. McCall’s data include T scores from 30,000 measures 
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(15 tests given to 2000 children of ages 7-16). From these data Dr. 
McCall derived the logarithmic equation of the line in order to 
determine mean T scores for the very high ages. These results 
obtained in China are interestingly similar to those discussed in the 
present study and in neither case is there any reason for postulating a 
cessation of the growth of intelligence before year 18 at least. 

In conclusion, the study seems to reveal, in part, the following 
facts. The mental functions here tested seem to behave similarly and 
to reach their maturity at approximately the same time. The curve 
of growth for the subjects under consideration is a fairly even line 
showing negative acceleration. For these same subjects growth in 
mental age is shown to continue until 17% or 18 years of age, and 
variability is shown to increase with age. The two assumptions upon 
which the I.Q. technique is said to be based, namely decreasing rate 
of growth and increasing variability with age, are both supported by 
the findings of the study. 


THE MILL SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA* 


In this study, only school systems in which the children of mill 
workers constitute a majority of the school enrollment are included 
in the term “mill schools.’ There are 119 mill schools in North 
Carolina in which are enrolled 36,222 pupils. 

Mill schools in respect to degree of control exercised over them 
by mill owners or officials may be divided into three types. First are 
the special-chartered schools which are more responsive to the direct 
control of the people than are the other types. There are seven mill 
schools in this class. In the second type, the control of schools is in 
the hands of local committeemen. The control of mill owners over 
such schools is secured and held by the appointment of owners or 
officials as committeemen. Often those who do not live within the 
school district are appointed to serve in this capacity. In the third 
type of school, the mill owners exercise most control. In this type, 
the schools are subsidized in lieu of local taxes or the school building 
is owned by the mill company, or both of these conditions obtain. 

In the type of mill school over which mill owners have the least 
influence, every school has an eleven-grade system. In the type of 
school over which mill owners have most influence, every school has 
a seven-grade system. 


*John Harrison Cook. 4 Study of the Mill Schools of North Carolina. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 178. 
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The purpose of mill owners in desiring an unusually large amount 
of control as gathered from the study are four: 


1. To control schools merely as a part of the general scheme of 
control over all phases of community life, 

2. To facilitate and strengthen the control referred to in (1), 

. To keep the costs of schools low, and 

4. To prevent schools from drawing too many potential laborers 
from the mill. 


Ww 


Many mill villages are included within certain cities for municipal 
purposes or are contiguous to certain cities or towns with special-char- 
tered schools, but the schools of these villages are mill controlled. 
A study was made of the cost to the mills for support under the 
present plan compared to what it would be in case the mill schools 
were included within the school systems of the contiguous towns or 
cities. In cases where the mill school had a local tax, the cost to the 
mills was 73 per cent of what it would be if included in the contiguous 
town or city school system. The subsidized mill schools were paying 
only 24.6 per cent of what would have been paid. 

Two groups were chosen for testing the general intelligence and 
achievements of the children of mill schools; one on the basis of age, 
the other on that of grade. In order that there might be the least 
possible amount of selection entering into the choice of those in the 
age group, the children of eleven years of age were chosen. As a 
large number of mill schools have only seven grades, to have chosen 
an older group would have left out some of the brighter pupils who 
might possibly be in the eighth grade elsewhere. The tests were 
also given to the seventh grade pupils. The tests were given in seven 
representative schools well distributed geographically. 

Every eleven-year-old pupil enrolled in the schools tested was 
given the test. For the general intelligence test, Scale B, Form 1, 
of the National Intelligence Test was used. There were 409 eleven- 
year-old pupils tested. The median score of the eleven-year-old 
children tested was 57.4 compared with the standard score of 96. 
The median intelligence quotient of these children was 77.2. They 
were distributed by percentile rankings among the different quartiles 
beginning with the lowest as follows: 75.3 per cent; 17.6 per cent; 
4.7 per cent; and 2.4 per cent. The median score of the eleven-year- 
old pupils in the fourth grade and above was 67.5; the median intelli- 
gence quotient 82.3 per cent. The median score of the seventh grade 
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pupils was 102.2 compared with the standard of 120. The median 
intelligence quotient of the seventh grade children was 86.5. 

The following factors should be taken into consideration in inter- 
preting the results. First, the standard score for eleven-year-old 
children was derived from a group rather highly selected while in 
the case of the mill children tested, there was no selection. Second, 
norms are usually derived from testing children who have acquired 
certain specific skills from taking many standard tests. These skills 
add to the score. In five of the mill schools tested, the children had 
never taken a standard test previous to those whose results are re- 
corded. Third, the home and school environment of the mill children 
has been unfavorable to the acquisition of useful information. 

The conclusion is that the native ability of mill children while lower 
than normal, is not nearly so low as the scores would indicate. 

The achievements of mill children were practically up to standard 
if based upon grade norms. But based upon age norms, mill children 
were considerably below standard but did not stand so low relatively 
as they did in intelligence tests. 

The opportunities of the children of the different types of mill 
schools to attend high school were investigated. It was found that 
there are 441 pupils living in mill school districts who in order to 
receive a high school education must pay tuition for the length of 
term beyond six months for five years; 11,659, for four years; 316, 
for three years; 2,628, for two years; and 417, for one year. In 
addition more than one-half of these children would have to provide 
transportation to high school or pay board. In all, 15,245 children 
are limited in opportunities for a high school education by living in 
mill school districts. 

The effect of different types of mill schools on high school oppor- 
tunities was determined by comparative statistics. ‘The number of 
children enrolled in high school was compared with the number in the 
seven grades. In mill schools, which had fewer than eleven grades, 
accurate data with reference to high school attendance of children 
residing in mill school districts were secured. This was obtained 
from the principals of the mill schools and checked by the reports 
from principals of the high schools where the children attended. Data 
from more than one-half of the mill school enrollment are included. 
For further comparison similar data were secured from all the special- 
chartered schools of North Carolina, from all the rural schools of 
North Carolina and from the city schools of Greensboro, which 
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includes within its corporate limits, but without its school district, 
three large mill schools. 

It was found that in Greensboro 28.4 per cent of the total school 
enrollment was in high school; in the special-chartered schools of the 
state 21 per cent; in the rural schools, as a whole, 9.6 per cent; in 
the eleven-grade mill schools 12 per cent; in the nine-grade mill schools 
7.§ per cent; and in the seven-grade mill schools 3.2 per cent. The 
percentage of the high school enrollment of the number in four age- 
groups was as follows: Greensboro, 77; special-chartered schools, 
58.6; rural schools, 24.2; eleven-grade mill schools, 30.5; nine-grade 
mill schools, 16.5; seven-grade mill schools, 7. 

The child living in a mill village which has a seven-grade school 
has one-ninth of the chance of attending a high school as does the 
child who lives in the same city but within the city school district. He 
has one-seventh of the chance of the children living in special-char- 
tered school districts. He has only one third of the chance he would 
have had if his parents had remained as farm hands living in rural 
districts. 

The percentage of children of the thirteen- and fourten-year-old 
groups enrolled in school is important in view of the North Carolina 
Compulsory Attendance and Child Labor Laws. All children between 
seven and fourteen years of age are required to attend school. Only 
five other states have so low a limit. They are Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Mississippi and Virginia. Children may enter employ- 
ment for sixty hours a week at fourteen years of age. 

To determine the proportion of children of thirteen and fourteen 
years of age in school, the standard age-group was obtained by finding 
the average number of children enrolled in the eight-, nine-, ten-, 
eleven-, and twelve-year-old groups in each system. The percentage of 
pupils of thirteen and fourteen years of age enrolled in school was 
determined upon the basis of this average. 

In eleven-grade mill schools, there are 78.7 per cent of the thirteen- 
year-old children enrolled in school and 54.6 per cent of the fourteen- 
year-olds; in the nine- and seven-grade mill schools, there are respec- 
tively 98.5 per cent and 73.7 per cent of the thirteen-year-olds and 
63 per cent and 36.8 per cent of the fourteen-year-olds. Taken as a 
whole, only 49.8 per cent of the fourteen-year-old mill children of the 
State are in school. 

That the Compulsory Attendance Law is not well enforced in the 
mill schools, as a whole, is evident. A little more than 20 per cent 
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of the thirteen-year-old children in mill districts are not enrolled in 
school. The proportion of this group which is not enrolled is higher 
in the mill schools than it is in the rural districts and considerably 
higher than it is in the special chartered school districts with which 
it is more justly comparable. There are between 800 and 1,000 chil- 
dren of thirteen years of age living in mill school districts of North 
Carolina who are illegally out of school. There is only one mill vil- 
lage which employs an attendance officer for a part of the time. 

It is to be noted that the nine-grade systems of mill schools surpass 
both the seven- and eleven-grade systems in ability to hold both the 
thirteen- and fourteen-year-old children. The percentage of the thir- 
teen-year-old pupils in school is 98.5 per cent of the whole group. 
None of the schools of this type which reported employed an atten- 
dance ofhcer. The facilities and teachers in these schools did not, on 
the whole, rank as high as those of the eleven-grade group. There 
is no other factor in which the schools of the nine-grade systems 
differ essentially from the other type of mill schools. It is evident 
that the nine-grade organization has succeeded in holding in school 
more thirteen- and fourteen-year-old children of mill schools than 
has either of the other two types. 

As a whole, the mill schools of North Carolina employ fewer teach- 
ers of higher training than do the special-chartered districts, the 
percentage of the whole being 61.2 per cent and 87.34 per cent respec- 
tively. Even the eleven-grade systems fall below the special-char- 
tered districts by 13.9 per cent. The seven-grade systems fall below 
the average of the State. Mill children do not have teachers as well 
trained as children who attend the special-chartered schools. The 
fact of having eleven or nine grades increased the percentage of 
better trained teachers by more than one-half. 

Only four mill villages have a community library or reading room. 
Seven out of 46 mill schools reporting had no books in the school 
other than texts. School libraries in mill schools are grossly under- 
supplied with respect to reading material of any sort. 

In every item of comparison, mill schools fall far below the special- 
chartered schools of North Carolina, with which they are justly com- 
parable. The educational opportunities of mill children are much 
inferior to those of the children living in special-chartered school dis- 
tricts. Opportunities can be equalized if mill school districts con- 
tribute to the support of the schools to the same extent as the special- 
chartered districts, and if the local control is made more democratic. 
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It seems unwise to place the control of mill schools in the hands of 
those whose economic and industrial interests conflict with the educa- 
tional interests of the children. 


The following’ recommendations are made based upon the findings 
of the study: 


I. 


That the title of all school buildings and grounds should be with 
the county or special school district. 


. At least a part-time attendance officer should be provided for 


every school system with an enrollment of 200 or more. 


. Every school district should be required to provide adequate 


opportunity for at least eight years of school. Otherwise, many 
children will be compelled to go to school but will have no place 
to go. 

The upper compulsory age limit should be raised and an educa- 
tional requirement added. 


. City school districts should include all territory within their 


municipal limits. As the tendency of cities in North Carolina 
to annex outlying territory is very pronounced, the mill schools 
with limited opportunities on the borders of the cities would 


soon be absorbed into city systems with their superior facilities 
for education. 


. In the light of the results of the intelligence testing, the educa- 


tional program should aim to enrich the experience of the chil- 
dren as far as possible and make good the deficiencies of the 
home and community environment now comparatively barren of 
educative material. Kindergartens and increased reading facili- 
ties are recommended. 

The type of school organization best adapted to the mill en- 
vironment and in the light of intelligence findings is the six- 
three-two plan, with a certificate given at the end of nine years. 
The curriculum of the first nine years should be based altogether 
on the needs of the mill children. At the end of nine years, it 
would be possible to determine more wisely those who should be 
urged to continue the full high school course. The work given 
for college entrance purposes may be postponed with profit 
until this work is completed. 


. Evening schools and other educational and recreational agencies 


should be organized for adults in each mill village. A whole- 
some educational sentiment in mill towns is an indispensable 
element of permanent school »rogress. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Mr. I. R. Obenchain 
Glen Iris School 
Birmingham, Ala. 

BuFrraLo, New York 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA 
Miss Ethel L. Salisbury 
744 No. New Hampshire Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cuina (EAsTERN) 

Miss Nina M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Bldg. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Crass oF 1918 
Miss Helen Mildred Owen 
514-516 Cutler Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Effie Dailey 
318 Glenwood Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Miss Catherine D. Ross 
1834 Grasmere Avenue 
East Cleveland, O. 

CoNNECTICUT 
Miss Marion C. Sheridan 
711 Orange Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

Detroit, MicHIGAN 
Mr. C. Louis Thiele 
1354 Broadway 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eriz, PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 
615 East roth Street 
Erie, Pa. 

Gerorcia 
Mr. A. J. Hargrove 
Zebulon, Ga. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. H. L. Holbrook 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

INDIANA 
Miss Geraldine Hadley 
774 W. Drive 
Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kent, OHI0 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Macon, GEorGIA 
Miss Mamie W. Jones 
117 Corbin Avenue 
Macon, Ga. 

MAINE 
Miss Mary Louise Hastings 
State Normal School 
Gorham, Me. 

MASSACH USETTS 
Mrs. E. T. Newall 
65 Spring Street 
Medford, Mass. 

MaAryYLAND 
Miss Bessie C. Stern 
Lexington Building 
Lexington and Liberty Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 

MINNESOTA 
Miss Clyde E. Yeaton 
1923 Aldrich Avenue, S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri 
Miss Alma Fletcher 
5616 Pershing Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MontTANA 
Mr. Freeman Daughters 
State University 
Missoula, Mont. 
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NorTH CAROLINA 

Mr. L. R. Johnson 

111 Steele Street 

High Point, N. C. 
NorTHERN MICHIGAN 

Mr. Sidney Herring 

401 North Front Street 

Marquette, Mich. 
OKLAHOMA 

Miss Florence I. Evans 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Okla. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Miss Erma L. Ferguson 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mr. Sabino Taburnor 

Bureau of Education 

Division of Bataugas, P. I. 
SouTH AFRICA 

Dr. E. G. Malherbe 

University of Cape Town 

Cape Town, S. A. 
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SouTtH BEND, INDIANA 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
To.epo, Oxn10 
Miss Florence Boughner 
Indiana School 
Toledo, O. 
VERMONT 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 
VIRGINIA 
Mr. C.-B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 
West VIRGINIA 
Miss Wilma C. Speare 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 
Mr. W. W. Brown 
631 Monroe Street 
Janesville, Wis. 





ALUMNI NEWS 


Elaine Dickinson (B.S. 1924) assisted 
Miss McHale in the industrial arts de- 
partment of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, summer term 1925. 

Marie E. Dohm (M.A. 1924) has been 
with the American Red Cross since Oc- 
tober 1, 1924, as assistant to the Na- 
tional Director of Nutrition, Miss Clyde 
B. Schuman (M.A. 1920). 

Mrs. Mabel Spizzy (Summer Session, 
1920), supervisor of music at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, was director of music at the 
State Teachers College, Tahlequah, Ok- 
lahoma, for the summer session of 1925. 

Phyllis Graves (student, 1923-24) has 
been sixth-grade critic teacher in Paw 
Paw, Michigan, one of the outlying 
training schools connected with the West- 
ern State Normal School at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. For the year 1925-26, she 
will be principal of the Old Trail School 





in Akron, Ohio, a small elementary 
school consisting of the first six grades. 

E. V. Hollis (M.A. 1920) was re- 
cently elected president of the Georgia 
State Normal School, Statesboro, Geor- 
gia. 

Geraldine Hadley (M.A. 1920) is 
head of the home economics department 
and vice-principal of Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. She has 
recently opened three shops in advanced 
technical training to prepare girls for 
trades. 

Helen M. Carter (M.A. 1924) plans 
to return to Teachers College in June, 
1926, to work for her Ph.D. degree, 
majoring in household arts education. 
She is now at Pensacola, Florida. 

Mrs. Herbert N. Howard (Summer 
Session, 1924) is filling her husband’s 
place as principal of Mt. Zion Seminary, 
Mt. Zion, Georgia, a southern school 
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under the board of education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. How- 
ard died on March 7, 1925. 

Ralph C. Hill (M.A. 1917) is presi- 
dent of the New York section of the 
Camp Directors Association. The sec- 
tion consists of about two hundred di- 
rectors of summer camps for boys and 
girls. The Association is trying, through 
exchange of ideas, study courses, and the 
formulation and application of high 
standards, to verify the statement of Dr. 
Charles Eliot that “The organized sum- 
mer camp is the most important step in 
education that America has given the 
world.” For five years Mr. Hill has 
been a co-director of Camp Bob-White, 
Ashland, Massachusetts. 

Florence E. Wagner (M.A. 1925) is 
instructor in teacher training and state 
supervision at the State College of Mon- 
tana, Bozeman. 

Elga M. Shearer (M.A. 1923), super- 
visor of kindergartens and prim--rv 
grades, Long Beach, California, has been 
elected president of the California Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Association, Southern 
Section. 

Percival S. Barnes (M.A. 1918) 
writes, “We have worked out new mini- 
mum vocabulary drill lists for first 
grades, checking against the Packer and 
Kirchner lists, and adapted for use with 
our basis reading systems the Elson and 
the Bolenius. We are now at work on 
minimum lists for second and third 
grades.” 

Miss Marye Dahnke (B.S. 1921) has 
been made director of the recently or- 
ganized home economics department of 
the Kraft Cheese Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

W. F. Dyde spent the summer at 
Teachers College working on his thesis. 
This fall he returned to the University 
of Colorado as assistant professor of 
education. 
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Eugenie Ernest (1916) has opened a 
studio for the teaching of all branches 
of French, especially in secondary and 
preparatory work, and has been very 
successful. 

Grace Bigelow House (Diploma 
1900) completed in June twenty years 
of service on St. Helena Island, South 
Carolina, as assistant principal and di- 
rector of the academic department of 
Penn Normal Industrial and Agricul- 
tural School. 

Ethel R. Weeden is director of phys- 
ical education in the St. Louis Harris 
Teachers College and is also teaching the 
theory of education. 

Mrs. R. C. Moffe (B.S. 1916) writes 
“Kyle Adams Rodenbaeck (B. S. 1916) 
and her three daughters have moved to 
Easton, Pa. where her husband is to be 
salesmanager of the C. B. Williams 
Chemical Co.” 

G. E. Brown (Ph.D., 1914) writes 
“Our teaching corps under‘leadership of 
W. D. Armentrout (M.A. 1924) have 
been working on a course of study for 
Greeley.” 

Louise Fisher Wright (B.S. 1906), 
with her husband Professor F. Warren 
Wright of the Latin department of 
Smith College, spent a sabbatical year 
abroad. They lived in Italy most of the 
time but spent a few weeks in France, 
North Africa, and Greece. 

Millicent L. Sears Ettlinger (B.S. 
1916) is president of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Alumni Association of Northern 
California, a member of the Syracuse 
University National Council, a member 
of the Board of Diretors, and auditor of 
the San Francisco Branch of American 
Association of University Women. 

Marion Rottman (1921-22) has 
been appointed director of the Nursing 
Service of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
New York City. 

Lenore Bradley (B.S. 1924) has been 
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appointed superintendent of nurses of 
Mount Sinai Hospital School of Nursing, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Edith Lucile Marine (M.A. 1924) 
writes, “I taught educational measure- 
ments and child psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
ware, during the past summer session.” 
She has returned to Goucher College to 
continue her teaching there in the de- 
partment of education. 

Howard Johnson (M.A. 1924) writes, 
“I have accepted the pastorate of First 
Baptist Church, Potsdam, New York. 
In addition to giving service in the local 
church, I shall stress religious educa- 
tion with a share of the 1200 or more 
students in Potsdam Normal, Crane 
School of Music and Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology.” 

Virginia E. Hallock (B.S. 1924) has 
received an appointment to teach domes- 
tic art in the sth, 6th, 7th and 8th 
grades of the Hawthorne Avenue School, 
one of the Alternating Schools of 
Newark, New Jersey. Her work began 
September 1. 

Edna Groves (M.A. 1922) is super- 
visor of home economics at the U. S. In- 
dian Service, Washington, D. C. 

C. Louise Boehringer (B.S. 1911) is 
editor of the Arizona Teacher and Home 
Journal with headquarters in Phoenix, 
Arizona. She is president of the Council 
of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion for Arizona. In 1922 she was 
chairman of the Education Committee in 
the Arizona State Legislature. 

S. A. Courtis (M.A. 1921; Ph.D. 
1925) has changed his position and title. 
He is now professor of education at the 
University of Michigan and “Educa- 
tional Consultant” one day a week in the 
Detroit Public Schools. 

Mary Watson Green (M.A. 1920) 
writes “President William A. Maddox 
(Ph.D. 1918) of Rockford College de- 





livered the commencement address at his 
Alma Mater—William and Mary Col- 
lege on June 9. 

Alpha C. Mayfield (1923-1924) is in- 
structor in music at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Gertrude E. Hodgman (M.A. 1921) is 
assistant professor of nursing at Yale 
School of Nursing, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Katherine Neer (B.S. 1924), who lives 
at 245 Broadway, Paterson, New Jersey, 
conducts private classes in dancing. 

Vincent Ira Correll (M.A. 1923) 
wrote in the spring from North Platte, 
Nebraska, “This is our second year and 
we are to be here next year. Senior 
high enrolled 432 pupils; seventy-six 
graduating. Next year the class will 
pass the hundred mark.” 


CLASS OF 1918 
Corresponding Secretary—Helen Mil- 


dred Owen, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


If every member of the class of 1918 
will send the corresponding secretary 
exact information regarding her activi- 
ties, our class news notes may be kept 
up to date. 


Grace Abbott was married to War- 
ren Knox Friar on June 29, 1918. They 
are living in Scranton, Pa., having been 
there for the past two years. They 
have a daughter, Shirley Jane Friar, who 
was born September 25, 1921. Grace 
writes, “My occupation is running my 
home and attending Scranton College 
Club meetings. I have no news to offer, 
but I haven’t forgotten T. C.” 

Helen G. Applegate was director of 
physical education at Shorter College, 
Rome, Georgia, for two years, beginning 
September 1921. On October 10, 1923, 
she married James Franklin De Jour- 
nette. They have a daughter, Ann De 
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Journette, born December 28, 
They live in Rome, Georgia. 

Gertrude E. Conant is a specialist in 
foods and nutrition in the Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Arkansas. She has been 
doing this work since 1918. 

Myra H. Goddard was married the 
day after graduation, June 7, 1918, to 
Dr. Dominick Marini. She taught Eng- 
lish until March 1922. They have two 
children, Frances, age three and a half, 
and John, age two and a half. Their 
home is in Passaic, New Jersey. 

Nellie X. Hawkinson is assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Nursing at West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fanny R. Howe was a teacher at St. 
Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing from 
1917 to 1918. From then until 1921 she 
was a visiting teacher in schools of nurs- 
ing. On June 3, 1918, she was married 
to Erskine Sanford. They have two 
children, Margery, born September 25, 
1919, and Adrian, born June 13, 1922. 
They live in New York City. 

May D. Kemp was home demonstra- 
tion agent in Orange, New Jersey, dur- 
ing the year following graduation. Since 
September 1919 she has been home eco- 
nomics extension worker for Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Ruth Lamson was married to Chester 
S. Woodworth on November 29, 1919. 
They have a son, Chester Lamson Wood- 
worth, age three years. Their home is 
in Longmeadow, Massachusetts. 

Mary N. Williams is director of pri- 
mary education in the College of Edu- 
cation, Des Moines University, lowa. 


1924. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS RE- 
CENTLY REPORTED 


The following appointments have been 
reported by the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College: 
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Abercrombie, Edward F.—Instructor in 
physical education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 

Adams, Ruby M.—Supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Aull, Harriette—Instructor in physical 
education, Skidmore College, Sara- 

toga Springs, N. Y. 

Avery, Catherine—Instructor in physical 
education, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Ayer, Adelaide M.—Director of training, 
Milwaukee Normal School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Bader, Harriet A.—Instructor in history 
and geography, State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 

Baker, G. Derwood—Teacher of social 
science and coach, John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bakkum, Florence S§.—Instructor in 
mathematics, Ithaca High School, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Baxter, Tompsie—Critic teacher of fifth 
grade, Kalamazoo Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Beichley, Enoch—Principal of Brookville 
High School, Brookville, Kans. 
Beyer, Nancy—-Supervisor of industrial 
arts and fine arts, Salisbury State 

Normal School, Salisbury, Md. 

Bilhuber, Gertrude—Associate professor 
of physical education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Billings, Neal—Instructor in profession- 
alized history and civics, State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Blewett, Margaret—Director of physi- 
cal education, Academy of Sacred 
Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boraas, Harold—lInstructor in education, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Bowen, B. L.—Professor of education, 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Boyington, Gladys—Teacher of histery, 

demonstration high school, North 
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Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Breckenridge, Marian—lInstructor in 
home economics, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, III. 

Brill, Alice C-—Adviser to parents, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Brill, J. H.—lInstructor in education, 

State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 

Brinkley, Sterling G.—Assistant profes- 
sor of education, Emory University, 
Emory University, Ga. 

Bristol, Ruth L.—Principal of elemen- 
tary school and assistant supervisor, 
Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Brown, Ida A.—Instructor in college 
English, Westminister College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Bruce, Homer A.—Assistant in educa- 
tion, Buffalo State Normal School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Brumbaugh, Florence—Critic teacher of 
primary industrial arts, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Buchanan, Edith A.—Instructor in meth- 
ods, The Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. 

Burdick, Raymond C.—Superintendent 
of schools, Watertown, N. Y. 

Bushnell, Almon W.—Principal of John- 
son Normal Training School, John- 
son, Vt. 

Cammack, Margaret L.—Associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Camp, Cordelia—Rural supervisor of 
grades one to seven for North Caro- 
lina. 

Caplinger, W. J.—Director of teacher- 
training, State Normal School, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

Case, Adeline—Teacher of art in junior 
high school, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chapin, Alice E—Teacher of social 


studies, W. H. French Junior High 
School, Lansing, Mich. 

Chappel, Ruth—Teacher of history, 
Junior High School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Clark, Elma—Dean of girls, Westtown 
School, Westtown, Pa. 

Cobb, Louise $.—Associate in physical 
education, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Conklin, Mary—Instructor in hygiene, 
Maryland State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 

Conrad, Loyal R.—Director of research 
and special activities, Public Schools, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Cooper, Helen M.—Critic teacher of 
third grade, Kalamazoo Normal 
School, Paw Paw, Mich. 

Cooper, Hermann—Head of department 
of education, State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Cooper, M. Louise—Critic teacher of 
primary grade, Kalamazoo Normal 
School, Paw Paw, Mich. 

Coppens, Verle Frances—Exchange 
teacher, Teacher Training College, 
Scotland. 

Crafts, Leland W.—lInstructor in psy- 
chology, New York University, New 
York City. 

Crawford, D. W.—Principal of East- 
port High School, Eastport, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Cubberley, Hazel J.—Director of ath- 
letics, Southern Branch, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cushman, Ella M.—Instructor in cloth- 
ing, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Daniels, Elna—Instructor in physical ed- 
ucation and hygiene, State University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Darby, Frances M.—Teacher of first 
grade, Flatbush School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Davis, Eva M.—Teacher of sixth grade, 
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Scarborough School, 
ie We 

Dearborn, Ned H.—State Director of 
Teacher Training, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Dickinson, Dorothy E.—Teacher of 
mathematics, Niagara Falls High 
School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Dodge, Amy B.—Critic teacher, Geneseo 
Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Donley, H. Y.—Supervising principal of 
public schools, Brewster, N. Y. 

Doolittle, Ruby—Teacher of 
grade, Cranford, N. J. 

Doub-Kerr, William—Lecteur et Con- 
ferencier, University of Paris, Paris, 
France. 

Drake, C. A.—Assistant professor of 
psychology and economics, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eaton, Anna G.—Teacher of kindergar- 
ten, The Park School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Ecker, Margaret C.—Teacher of Latin, 
High School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Eliassen, Reuben H.—Assistant profes- 
sor of education, Birmingham Col- 

lege, Birmingham, Ala. 

Ewing, Marian—Teacher of fine arts in 
eighth grade, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Fairchild, Alice—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn. 

Field, Helen A.—Instructor in educa- 
tion, State Normal School, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Fisher, Anna Almira—Professor of Eng- 
lish literature, Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

Fitchpatrick, Harriet V.—Assistant su- 
pervisor of physical education, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Franke, Virginia E—Dean of women, 
Kentucky State University, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Fretz, Raymond M.—Teacher of meth- 
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ods, State Normal School, Frostburg, 
Md. 

Frymir, Alice W.—Field representative, 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York City. 

Garraty, Edna—Teacher of English and 
algebra, Steelton High School, Steel- 
ton, Pa. 

Garrison, Anna C.—Critic teacher of 
fifth grade, Bloomsburg State Nor- 
mal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Garrison, Noble Lee—Instructor in ele- 
mentary education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Garvin, Josephine—Instructor in swim- 
ming, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Gibson, Thomas Ray—Instructor in ath- 
letics, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Gleason, Edna I.—Instructor in textiles 
and clothing, Iowa State University, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Gorham, Ethel R.—Instructor in textiles 
and clothing, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Granrud, John—Assistant superintend- 
ent, Public Schools, Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Graves, Katharine B.—Research associ- 
ate, Bureau of Child Experiment, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Graves, Phyllis E.—Principal of Old 
Trail School, Akron, Ohio. 

Greenman, Gladys M.—Director of kin- 
dergarten-primary department, Willi- 
mantic Normal School, Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Grenbar, Blanche—Manager of lunch 
room, Brearley School, New York 
City. 

Griffith, Ruth Margaret—Codrdinating 
supervisor of extramural practice 
teaching, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Grise, J. W.—Principal of two public 
schools, Wilmington, N. C. 
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Gushee, R. Cynthia—Teacher of stenog- 
raphy and typing, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Gustafson, Ruth—Teacher of English, 
High School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Guthrie, Maud—Teacher of elementary 
grade, Friends’ Seminary, New York 


City. 
Halliday, Nellie—Experimental work in 
physiological chemistry, Teachers 


College and National Canners Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

Hamblet, Katherine Gage—Instructor in 
physical education, Illinois Woman’s 
College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hamlin, Paul M.—Instructor in history 
and English, Franklin School, New 
York City. 

Hanna, Paul R.—Supervising principal 
of public schools, West Winfield, 
N.Y. 

Hansen, Rowna—Critic teacher of 
First Grade, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hanyen, Jennie M.—Instructor in home 
economics, Elmira College, Elmira, 
N.Y. 

Harding, Ruth Anna—Instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y. 

Harlan, John G.—Instructor in natural 
science, New Mexico State Teachers 
College, Silver City, N. M. 

Hartmann, George W.—Instructor in 
psychology, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 

Hatcher, Ashton—Supervising teacher of 
first grade, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Hays, Edna—Instructor in English, 
Woman’s Christian College, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Henry, Elizabeth—Teacher of training 
class, Antwerp High School, Ant- 
werp, N. Y. 

Hermann, Elizabeth B.—Critic teacher 
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of high school English, Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hershey, Edythe—Instructor in health 
education, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Hildreth, Gertrude—Associate in educa- 
tional psychology, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Hile, Dorothea M.—Instructor in phys- 
ical education, Goucher College, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Hinman, Dorothy—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Normal University, Normal, II. 

Hughes, Charles W.—lInstructor in 
music education, Teachers College, 
New York City. 

Hurd, Julia L.—Professor of teacher 
training in home economics, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Hutchings, Mabel—Principal of Ken- 
sington School and supervisor of ex- 
periments in various schools of city, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Jenkins, Florence $.—Supervisor of rural 
schools, Frederick County, Frederick, 
Md. 

Jerrel, Louise—Adviser of girls, Junior 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Jessup, Helen—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Scarborough School, Scar- 

borough, N. Y. 

Johnson, Frances—Assistant professor of 
home economics, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Johnson, Ruth Maude—Teacher of sci- 
ence, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Johnston, Anna Regina—Teacher of 
home economics, Public Schools, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Jones, (Mrs.) Edith M.—Dean of girls 
and teacher of home economics, Mo- 
raine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Judd, Katharine T.—Teacher of French, 
Chazy Rural School, Chazy, N. Y. 

Keen, (Mrs.) Helen—Supervisor of 
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music, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
a. T. 

Kennedy, Ruth—lInstructor in psychol- 
ogy, State Normal School, Williman- 
tic, Conn. : 

Kidder, G. E.—Superintendent of city 
public schools and county high school, 
Glendire, Mont. 

King, Cora E.—Model teacher of Eng- 
lish and arithmetic, Teachers Train- 
ing School, Jamaica, Long Island, 
N.¥. 

King, Margaret—Instructor in physical 
education, State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Kintner, Sadie E.—Director of kinder- 
garten-primary education, State Nor- 
mal School, Glassboro, N. J. 

Kirk, Marian—Director of Group I, 
Keystone Normal School, Kutztown, 
Pa. 

Lang, Andrew J.—Superintendent of 
schools, Huron, S. D. 

Langworthy, Harry W.—Superintendent 
of schools, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Larson, Henrietta—Head of department 
of history and economics, Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Laux, Mary M.—Head of women’s de- 
partment of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Laws, Gertrude—Director of child 
study, Monmouth County Organiza- 
tion for Social Welfare, Red Bank, 
N. J. 

Laws, Marion B.—Teacher of first 
grade, Unquowa School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Laws, Mary K.—Teacher of English, 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Lewis, Katharine—Teacher of household 
arts, High School, Millburn, N. J. 

Lincoln, A. L.—Teacher of Latin, Law- 
renceville Preparatory School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 

Linton, Ethel Betty—Teacher of kinder- 


garten and first grade, Hudson River 
School, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Long, Eleanor—Teacher of English, Jun- 
ior High School, Lansing, Mich. 

Long, Harvey Laurence—Director of de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 

Long, Mildred—Supervisor of art and 
English in the grades, Cranford, N. J. 

Loomis, Arthur Kirkwood—Director of 
the curriculum department, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Lowery, J. A.—Teacher of biology, 
Thacker School, Ojai, Calif. 

Lunday, Mary Ella—Instructor in phys- 
ical education, State College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Lytton, Twila—Dean of women and as- 
sociate professor of English, Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. 

MacCormack, Elinor—Teacher of first 
grade, Kensington School, Great 
Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 

McIntosh, Louisa—Professor of home 
economics, College o1 Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

McLees, Mamie—Supervrsor or state 
practice, Trenton State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Mahachek, Jay—Critic teacher of junior 
high school mathematics, Michigan 
Normal College High School, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Manser, Ruth B.—Instuctor in Eng- 
lish, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

March, Sylvia B.—Teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

Marker, Beulah—Teacher of art, ele- 
mentary and high school, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 

Marsh, Lucille—Teacher of oral Eng- 
lish, Hunter College, New York City. 

Marshall, Edna M.—Director of train- 
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ing school, Eastern Shore Normal 
School, Salisbury, Md. 

Marshall, Mary E.—Supervisor of pri- 
mary grades, Public Schools, Haver- 
hill Mass. 

Mashek, Margaret B.—Teacher of 
mathematics and science, The Misses 
Hebb’s School, Wilmington, Del. 

Matthews, Anna H.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, State Normal School, Salisbury, 
Md. 

Mays, Helen M.—Recreational director, 
Near East Orphanage, Alexandropol, 
Russian Armenia. 

Meehan, Marie R.—Teacher of history, 
The Mary C. Wheeler School, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Meese, A. H.—Head of psychology de- 
partment, State Normal School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Meredith, G. H.—Assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Metcalf, Harlan G.—Director of physi- 
cal education, Public Schools, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Mickel, Raymond A.—Teacher of his- 
tory and track coach, Chestnut Hill 
Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Miller, Edythe C.—Grade teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Minor, Ruby—Director of kindergarten 
and elementary grades, Public 
Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 

Monnett, Mae Elizabeth—Teacher of 
mathematics, Walther H. French 
School, Lansing, Mich. 

Moore, Grace Emma—Teacher of 
music, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Moore, Olive B.—Teacher of history, 
State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 

Morin, Grace—Specialist in housing, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Morris, Frank A.—Superintendent of 
schools, Stoughton, Mass. 

Morris, Zella H.—Principal of Country 
Day School, Scranton, Pa. 
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Myrick, Lillas—Instructor in chemistry, 
Georgia State College, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 

Neulen, Lester—Superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, Glen Rock, N. J. 

Newberry, Rose—Supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Woodmere, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Newcomb, Helen M.—Teacher of phys- 
ical education, High School, Hemp- 
stead, L. I. 

O’Brien, Anna J.—Assistant supervisor 
of art, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ockert, May K.—Teacher of physical 
education, Strong School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Oechsler, Hazel—Principal of elemen- 
tary school, Toledo, Ohio. 

Olsen, Hans C.—Director of teacher 
training, State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. 

Oppermann, Alice—Principal, Roseland 
School, Roseland, N. J. 

Orr, Edna J.—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

O’Shea, Harriet E.—Associate in educa- 
tion, Bryn Mawr College, 
Mawr, Pa. 

Owen, Ralph Dornfeld—Professor of 
pedagogy, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paine, Corinne Lucia—Executive secre- 
tary of Mystic Community House, 
Inc., Mystic, Conn. 

Pannell, H. C.—Principal of senior high 
school, Jacksonville Normal School, 
Jacksonville, Ala. 

Park, Emily—Teacher in high school, 
La Grange, Ga. 

Parker, Dorothy B.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Parmelee, Elizabeth—Teacher of fourth 
grade, Brooklyn Friends’ School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Patterson, Alta—Teacher of occupa- 
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tional work in home economics, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Payne, Arthur F.—Director of educa- 
tional service, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Staff, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Perry, Winona M.—Associate professor 
of educational psychology, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Peterson, Edna—Teacher of 
grade, Brooklyn Ethical 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Peterson, Olive—Teacher of oral Eng- 
lish, Hunter College, New York City. 

Pettijohn, Margaret—Supervisor of kin- 
dergarten and teacher of music, 
Country Day School, Scranton, Pa. 

Phelps, Margaret—Director of health 
education, Y. W. C. A., Germantown, 
Pa. 

Pingree, Laliah B.—Teacher of English 
and history, St. Agnes School, Ank- 
ing, China. 

Playfoot, Viva M.—Supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching of foods, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, 
mm. & 

Plitt, Thora M.—Teacher of biology, 
High School, Middletown, N. Y. 

Polhemus, Belle—Teacher of domestic 
science, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N.Y. 

Porter, Caroline J—Dean of women, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Post, Ida Belle—Instructor in physical 
education, Purdue University, Lafay- 

ette, Ind. 

Potter, Marianna §.—Teacher of third 
grade, Lawrence School, Hewlett, 
L. I. 

Powell, Eula M.—Teacher of upper 
grade, Public School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Ramsay, Nina Grace—Instructor in 
physical education, Mary C. Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Randolph, Ruth §.—Instructor in art 
and costume design, College of Agri- 
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culture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Ratledge, Susanne C.—Teacher of pri- 
mary grade, Public Schools, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Reece, Laurence H.—Vice-principal of 
Lincoln Institute, Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 

Reeves, Charles E.—Professor of educa- 
tion, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rich, Anna M.—Supervisor of art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Lancaster, Pa. 

Riffe, Genetha—Instructor in Spanish, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Roberts, Hilda M.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Hempstead, L. I. 

Roberts, Olive Jane—Supervisor of kin- 
dergarten and primary grades, Public 
Schools, Gary, Ind. 

Rowe, (Mrs.) Miriam—Dean of women, 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Rowley, Mary V.—Supervisor of schools, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Royce, Bertha M.—Instructor in biology, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, IIl. 

Ruckmick, H. C.—Instructor in indus- 
trial arts, Bellingham Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Rufi, John—Associate professor of sec- 
ondary education, Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing, Mich. 

Rankin, Marie—Teacher of primary 
grades, Rayson School, New York 
City. 

Ranty, Albert J. B. E.—lInstructor in 
French, Middlebury College, Vt. 
Raymond, Mrs. Dora Neill—Assistant 
professor of history, Sweet Briar Col- 

lege, Va. 

Rehg, Milton—Director of music, Ster- 
ling College, Sterling, Kan. 

Reed, Mary E.—Dietitian, Willard 
Parker Hospital, New York City. 


Reed, Roberta M.—Teacher of art, 
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Junior High 
Heights, Ohio. 

Reed, Zula B.—Teacher of mathemat- 
ics, Pattengill Junior High School, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Richards, Lola—Teacher of mathemat- 
ics, Bass Junior High School, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Rickenbrode, Francyl—Teacher of math- 
ematics, High School, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Rogers, Marguerite H.—Teacher of 
mathematics, Miss Karr’s School for 
Girls, New York City. 

Rowley, Mary Adele—Teacher of civics, 
High School, Bellevue, Pa. 

Saltonstall, Mary P.—Teacher of math- 
ematics, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Sampson, Florence I.—Teacher of music, 
Platoon School, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Sanborn, Isaranda F.—Assistant prin- 
cipal, Proctor High School, Proctor, 
Vt. 

Sand, Alfred—Teacher of mathematics, 


School, Cleveland 


Junior High School, Lansing, Mich. 


Saulsbury, Elsie M.—Vocational guid- 
ance counselor, Junior High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sauvain, W. H.—Teacher of mathemat- 
ics, Riverdale Country School, River- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Savelle, Max—lInstructor in history, 
Brooklyn College of Medicine, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Schaub, Anna—lInstructor in physical 
education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schellenger, Elizabeth F.—Teacher of 
first grade, Public School, Cliffside, 
N. J. 

Schroeder, Leonora M.—Director of 
physical education, Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga. 

Schumacher, Ruth—Instructor in house- 
hold arts, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Scott, Charles—Assistant principal, Col- 
linwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Scranton, Clara—Teacher of second 
grade, Flatbush School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Searcy, Theeta—Instructor in home 
economics, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

See, O. A—Supervising principal, High 
School, Jennings, Mo. 

Senska, Nellie M.—Critic teacher of 
fifth grade, State Normal College, 
Natchitoches, La. 

Servatius, Lois C.—Teacher of English, 
Hackensack High School, Hackensack, 
a. & 

Seymour, Mary Frances—Professor of 
biology, Catawba College, Salisbury, 
N. C. 

Shafer, Mary C.—Instructor in social 
studies, State Normal School, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Shank, Theodore B.—Associate professor 
of education, University of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sharp, Rhoda—Supervisor of music, 
Elementary Schools, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Sherritt, Lydia B.—Assistant professor 
of psychology, Central Michigan Nor- 
mal School, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Shimel, Vesta—Assistant supervisor of 
industrial arts, Grand Rapids Mich. 

Showalter, Benjamin R.—Professor of 
education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 

Shurtleff, Frances—Dean of girls, Sen- 
ior High School, Riverside, Calif. 
Simmons, Harwood—Teacher of French 
and music, Oskaloosa High School, 

Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Simpson, I. Jewell—Assistant state su- 
perintendent of schools, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Singleton, Gordon G.—Director of re- 
search, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 

Skinner, Helen—Instructor in physical 
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education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Skinner, Mrs. Marion W.—Adviser of 
girls, Gibbs School, Boston, Mass. 
Slade, William, Jr.—Superintendent of 
schools, Walpole, Westmoreland, Al- 

stead and Chesterfield, N. H. 

Slaght, Maude J.—Principal, Normal 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sleeper, Helen Joy—Instructor in music, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Smenner, Olivia—Assistant professor of 
home economics, Miami University, 

Oxford, Ohio. 

Smith, Edna Miller—Assistant professor 
of English, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, Okla. 

Smith, Euclid—Professor of home eco- 
nomics, Kidd and Key College, Sher- 
man, Tex. 

Smith, Evelyn E.—lInstructor in home 
economics, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, IIl. 

Smith, Leonora—Critic teacher of first 
grade, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Smith, Marjorie Thayer—Teacher of 
physical education, Liggett School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Smyer, Lois—Director of Girls Club 
Work, Community Civic Club, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Snedden, Donald—Assistant professor of 
psychology, Cooper Union, New York 
City. 

Snider, E. Q.—Principal, Union High 
School, Yuma, Ariz. 

Snyder, Hazel May—Assistant professor 
of home economics, Evansville College, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Solomon, Hermine K.—Vocational coun- 
selor, New Rochelle Schools, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Somers, Grover T.—Professor of edu- 
cational psychology, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sorenson, Emma B.—Professor of home 
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economics, B. Y. College, Logan, Utah. 

Souba, Jane—Teacher of English, Ethi- 
cal Culture School, New York City. 

Spahr, Margaret—Instructor in political 
science, Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Sparger, Alma M.—Supervisor of art, 
Charlotte Public Schools, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Spencer, Hazel L.—lInstructor in home 
economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Spencer, Paul R.—Superintendent of 
schools, Superior, Wis. 

Splawn, Jennie L.—Associate professor 
of English, South Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Kingsville, Tex. 

Spoor, Charlotte—Teacher of third 
grade, Greenvale School, Roslyn, Long 
Island. 

Steele, Helen C.—Critic and training 
teacher, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Steele, Irene—Instructor in education de- 
partment, Maryland State 
School, Towson, Md. 

Steffen, Margaret L.—Teacher of his- 
tory, Lower Merion High School, 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Stem, Marguerite—Assistant supervisor 
of special classes, Public Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Stevens, Lilian L.—Director of kinder- 
garten, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Stewart, Jean J.—Instructor in foods 
and home nursing, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Tex. 

Stine, Marion L.—Instructor in home 
economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Strickland, Ruth G.—Critic teacher of 
second grade, State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Stroh, M. Margaret—Associate in de- 
partment of normal school education, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Sullivan, Lois A.—Critic teacher of third 
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grade, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Summerbell, Faith—Director of physi- 
cal education, Beaver Country Day 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

Swift, Josephine—Teacher of fine arts, 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York City. 

Taft, Mrs. Blanche—Director of home 
economics, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, La. 

Tatum, H. Theo.—Principal, Elemen- 
tary School, Gary, Ind. 

Terrill, Ruby R.—Dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Terry, Ruth—Teacher of history, Junior 
High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Thomas, Agnes E.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 

Thomas, Myrtle B.—Supervisor of nu- 
trition, Public Schools, Schenectady, 
mY. 

Thompson, L. G.—Principal, High 
School, Mandan, N. D. 

Tisall, Carl J.—Teacher of science, 
Haddon Heights High School, Had- 
don Heights, N. J. 

Titsworth, Bertha E.—Professor of 
home economics, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. 

Tomlinson, Morris N.—Assistant prin- 
cipal, High School, Attalla, Ala. 

Tousley, Helen—Teacher of English, 
High School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Townsend, C. Powell—Teacher of 
Latin, High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Trowbridge, Gail—Teacher of art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Tulloch, Martha Jane—lInstructor in 
geography, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 

Updike, Guy Z.—Associate professor of 
mathematics, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md. 

Valentine, Charles F.—Assistant profes- 
sor of physics, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colo. 


Van Rossum, Lena D.—Director of in- 
dustrial arts, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Van Wagenen, Noel B.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Teachers College, 
Municipal University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Varrelman, F. A.—Assistant professor 
of biology, American University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vaughan, Charlotte—C ritic teacher, 
Maryland State Normal School, Tow- 
son, Md. 

Wadley, Frank K.—Instructor in his- 
tory, New Mexico State Teachers Col- 
lege, Silver City, N. M. 

Wagner, Florence E.—Assistant profes- 
sor of home economics, State College 
of Montana, Bozeman, Mont. 

Warner, W. E.—Assistant professor of 
industrial education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Warren, Helen—Teacher of athletics 
and arithmetic, Garrison Forest 
School, Garrison, Md. 

Warren, Julius E.—Assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Weill, Ruth E.—Teacher of biology, 
Haddon Heights High School, Had- 
don Heights, N. J. 

Weldin, Winifred—Director of kinder- 
garten-primary department, State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wells, Margaret Elizabeth—Director, 
Brookside School, Montclair, N. J. 

Welty, Emma B.—Teacher of second 
grade, Public School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

Wilson, Ethel G.—Teacher of English, 
Public School, Verona, N. J. 

Wolfe, Sarah—Teacher of history, Pub- 
lic School No. 3, Passaic, N. J. 

Wornom, Herman E.—Director of re- 
ligious education, Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Worcester, Mass, 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


o, 


PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


Principals, teachers, supervisors, and students of education find in the 
National Conference a common meeting ground. The current tendency is 
to emphasize the interests peculiar to a certain type of educational work, 
such as administration, research, the principalship, and so on. The result 
is lack of good understanding, much duplication of effort, and the absence 
of team work. The Conference seeks to emphasize not the interests which 
divide but those which unite. 


It is unfortunate that method should ordinarily be thought of as merely 
classroom procedure. Such a conception fails to see in method something 
fundamental to each and every aspect of education. 


Educational method is vastly more than method of teaching; it includes 
all of the techniques by which education does its work. At the same time 
the principles underlying those techniques are identical The Conference 
deals steadily and comprehensively with those principles. 


CURRENT ISSUES 


At the present time educators are facing a number of difficult problems. 
Among these are the following: (a) the determination of objectives; (b) 
the selection and organization of new materials of instruction; (c) provision 
for individual differences of children; (d) use of tests and measurements; 
(e) application of the project method; (f) development of effective courses 
of study; (g) improvement of the personnel of the supervisory and teaching 
force; (h) better knowledge of the processes involved in the school subjects 
and the means of mastering them. 


Through its meetings, its reports, and its monthly magazine, the National 
Conference is making notable contributions to the solution of all these prob- 
lems. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The Conference maintains a monthly magazine which is edited by Pro- 
fessor James F. Hosic of Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
includes the following departments: Leading Articles, Editorials, Clearing 
House, News, Reviews and Notices of Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals. 
The readers of this magazine are kept fully informed of all the newest 
developments in its field, and they profit by a wide range of articles based 
upon experience and scientific study. Teachers and supervisors often discuss 
together the contents of the various issues. 


MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Conference is held in February at the time 
and place chosen by the Department of Superintendence. An additional meet- 
ing - + oma held in the summer in connection with the convention of the 


Application for membership should be addressed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Conference on Educational Method, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. Membership costs but three dollars a year and 
entitles the holder to the Journal of Educational Method for a year and 
any other printed matter which may be issued. 














